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Tue BEHAVIOR 


or Maria 


In a quiet house in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1889, an old woman 
lay waiting for death. “Weil,” she said in amused wonder, “‘if 
this is dying, there is nothing very unpleasant about it.” And 
the book closed for one of the most remarkable of the many 
remarkable women America has produced. 

Her story began on a — very long ago when, as a Quaker 
girl in Nantucket, Maria Mitchell discovered a comet—and got 
a gold medal worth 20 ducats from the Danish King. 

Overnight she became a celebrity. But many people, wedded 
to the popular notion of woman as a “household ornament,” 
regarded Maria as an unwelcome phenomenon and her discovery 
as only an accident. 


That was because they didn’t know Maria Mitchell. At 12 she 


could regulate a ship’s chronometer; at 17 she understodc™- 


Bowditch’s ‘Practical Navigator’’ and was studying science in 
self-taught French, German and Latin. In time she would 
become the first woman member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the first woman astronomy professor—in 
Matthew Vassar’s Female College—and a member forever of 
New York University’s Hall of Fame. 

Moreover, all her adult life she was to work with growing 
success in the crusade to make American women free. 

No one these days would question the rewards of Maria 
Mitchell’s crusade. Women today enrich every level of public 
life. And, in family life, they guard financial security two times 
out of three. One reason, probably, why their families have more 
than $40,000,000,000 saved—in guaranteed-safe United States 
Savings Bonds. 

Women know there is no safer way to save. Trust them. 

Through Payroll Savings or at your bank, start your Bond pro- 
gram, too. Today. 
Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond 
purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 34% interest when held to 
maturity. It earns higher interest in the early years than ever before, 
and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, 
too. They earn more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 
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There are times when I feel 
discouraged 

With the job set forth for me, 

Of teaching little children, 

Helping mold what their future 
will be. 


There are times when I feel I’m 
losing — 

Banging my head against a 
wall — 

When I’m blinded by doubt of 
knowledge 

To inspire them to meet their call. 


But amid my blackest hours 

It seems to never fail, 

But that some little child will 
show me 

That I’m working toward some 
avail. 


’Tis then I feel unworthy 

And begin to add the score — 

And for every thing I give to 
them, 

They return a thousand more. 


I realize then how blessed I am 
For things I fail to see — 
Nothing I do could quite excell 
The lessons they teach to me. 


No Greater Gift 
OLLIE STEWART 


Faith shining forth from little 
eyes — 

Assurance that all is well — 

A little caress that only needs 

Eyes to hear the message it tells. 


Confidence — so boldly shown, 
As if to clearly say — 

Take my hand and lead me, 
I’ll follow all the way. 


A choice piece of candy 

Clutched tight in a little hand — 
Thrust forth for me — for me 
alone — 

Unmindful of dirt and sand. 


Painstaking labor over a little 
note 

For only me to see — 

With “I love you” boldly written 

And secretly given to me. 


Little scratches and bruises 

That must be cleaned of dirt, 
Trusting me to the fullest — 
Believing that it won’t hurt. 


Secrets, dreams, and thoughts 
revealed 

That little hearts enfold — 

And not even to Mom and Daddy 

Would these thoughts of theirs 
be told. 


Disagreements and fusses 

Left to be solved my way — 

Tears spilling forth down a dusty 
cheek 

Waiting to be kissed away. 


A little hand tucked tightly in 
mine 

Feeling secure by my side — 

’Tis then I see my lowly self, 

So unworthy am I to guide! 


"Tis then I’m shamed for 
thinking 

I’m on the losing end — 

Tis then I can count the blessings 

These little souls can send. 


These! These are my children! 
Ones I will never own, 

But ones that show me daily 
That I do not walk alone. 


By prayer I’ll seek the guidance 

And knowledge I need for them, 

And beg for understanding 

Of what they give to me from 
Him. 
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Gifted Children And Art 


CAROLINE BAUER, 4th Grade Teacher 
RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 
Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois 


Topay, the education of 
gifted children is one of the fore- 
most concerns of education. Many 
educators feel that gifted chil- 
dren have been the most neglect- 
ed of all children in school be- 
cause they have not been recog- 
nized and their school hours have 
not been used to advantage. 
Much attention has been given 
to slow learners and to retarded 
children. Gifted children do not 
demand the attention and go 
along unrecognized. 

The problem has become one 
of even greater importance be- 
cause of the need of leaders and 
specialists in all fields of en- 
deavor. At the present time, 
there is a nationwide search for 
talent in science. Gifted children 
are a resource for leaders and 
specialists, but educators must 
provide experiences that chal- 
lenge and_ stimulate’ gifted 
children. 
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The American Association for 
Gifted Children defines a gifted 
child as one whose performance 
in a line of socially useful en- 


deavor is consistently superior. 
This definition includes children 
talented in art, music, drama, and 
mathematics as well as those who 
have mechanical and social skill 
and those who possess high, ab- 
stract intelligence. 

Generally speaking gifted chil- 
dren walk and talk at an early 
age. They show intellectual curi- 
osity and are able to see relation- 
ships and generalize. Gifted 
children are well developed 
physically. That is they are 
stronger, taller, and healthier 
than average children. They are 
versatile and have a wide range 
of interests. In nearly all per- 
sonality and social characteris- 
ties, gifted children excel average 
children. Since the world is 
adapted to the average level of 
mentality, gifted children may 
develop problems of daydream- 
ing and frustration and become 
discipline problems. 


It is important to identify and 
discover gifted children early. 
Many educators feel that the 
problems of gifted children are 
greatest during the first six years 
in school. It is during this time 
that gifted children especially 
need a supplement to the regular 
curriculum so that they will not 
become bored with school. After 
gifted children reach junior high 
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school, they have some selection 
of subject matter and there are 
extra curricular activities during 
and after school. 

Early in the elementary school, 
the art program provides an op- 
portunity to supplement the cur- 
riculum for gifted children. The 
art program can nurture the 
creativity and originality charac- 
teristic of superior intelligence. 
Any activities that the children 
experience in school and at home 
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are fine for portraying in paint, 
crayon, and clay. Some of the 
efforts may be featured as “the 
picture of the week.” Such a 
feature, put up in a prominent 
place each week stirs up a great 
deal of interest with all the 
children. 

The unit plan of work is very 
fine for teaching gifted children 
because it is so flexible. Skill in 
working and planning together 
can be developed in gifted chil- 


dren by making many murals 
about the units of work studies 
in social studies, science, and 
health. Gifted children have a 
long attention span and there- 
fore can do the necessary re- 
search for the murals. Since they 
read many books, they have a 
good background of information 
that can be used and they have 
developed visual knowledge and 
perception to draw upon for their 
use in these murals. 

In the social studies gifted pu- 
pils may develop murals about 
jungle life, life in cold lands, and 
life in the desert. They may draw 
murals about the various coun- 
tries studied such as Holland, 
China, and Mexico. One fourth 
grade class worked out a mural 
about a Dutch scene along the 
dikes with tulip beds and wind- 
mills in the background and vari- 
ous people in costume going 
about their work. Large wall 
maps of the United States, the 
various countries studied, and 
of the continents were made by 
another group of gifted children. 
When having a unit on transpor- 
tation the children can make 
models of cars, ships, covered 
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wagons, airplanes, and trains. 
Science units lend themselves 
well to creative activities. Murals 
may be made of the sky at night 
and the planets and a model of 
the solar system may be made. 
One fourth grade class planned 
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a very effective science mural 
about the soil, forests, animals, 
and streams. Butterflies and in- 
sects and birds were found fly- 
ing in the forest, and fish and 
frogs were pictured in the 
stream. The animals found in 


the forests were pictured and 
also the creatures found in the 
soil were depicted. Migration and 
hibernation are fine topics for 
murals and the children may 
make sawdust animals and birds. 
Animated vegetables and fruits 
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time to complete the regular 
classroom work. The gifted chil- 
dren can be the leaders in making 
the murals. 

Besides murals there are many 
different ways that gifted chil- 
dren can be provided with edu- 
cational opportunities that give 
creative experiences. Gifted 
children may make movies and 
peepshows of various. stories 
read. In connection with lan- 
guage arts, the children may 
make simple puppets and later 
more complex puppets using pa- 
pier mache. Masks are fine for 
Halloween time and for use with 
dramatized stories such as “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
Costumes and scenery for plays 
may be designed as a project that 
gifted children can do. 

The needs of gifted children 
are met in many schools by en- 
riching the program in the regu- 
lar classroom. The art program 
in the regular classroom can pro- 
vide educational opportunities 


(Turn to page 64) 


were drawn by one group of 
children to encourage good food 
habits. 
The murals developed when 
doing various units of work are’ 
a cooperative adventure that give 
experiences in developing hu- 
man relations. Working out the 
unit is a community project in’ 
which the children can share in-° 
formation and some children 
need to be leaders. Since gifted: 
children usually rank several 
grades ahove the average chil- : 
dren, they do not need as mtich * 
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Designing With Paint, 
Cut Paper 
And Wax Crayons 


JESSIE TODD, Emeritus 
University of Chicago, Laboratory School 


I — PAINT 
In Septembe 
ahead to theg 


more and @ ccomplish- 
ments. Thq slip by and 
in many suffers. The 
teacher carefully for 
Science, Reading, History and 


Geography. She becomes very 
busy with banking, standardized 
tests and correcting papers, with 
parent conferences and meetings. 
Art often receives her left over 
planning, energy and time. Often 
it is left out of the day’s work 
entirely, 

If the teacher could see her 
whole year’s art program with 
some ‘aims clear, all of the work 
done by children would fit into a 
big plan. It would not be enter- 


tainment for Hallowe2n, Valen- 
tine’s Day, Easter, etc. To be 
sure art would contribute to the 
enjoyment of these days but each 
child would do original things. 
The aim in the teacher’s mind 
would be for children to do things 
which provide not only enjoyment 
but also education. If the child 
initiates, plans and works on 
original things he becomes edu- 
cated in art. 

Surely in the year’s program 
there will be many opportunities 
to design. Every now and then 
the teacher may initiate a design 
problem. Each child will work 
it out in his own way. Some- 
times the teacher will bring out a 
material for all children to use. 
Each will use his ingenuity. Chil- 
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dren like this joining with other 
children, each contributing his 
ideas as he uses the material. 

Illustrations 1 and 2 — We 
see two children painting on 
scrap material. The paper is soft. 
It was wrapped around books 
when they were shipped. The 
texture of it fascinates them as 
they paint. The designs look like 
weaving. As children played with 
paint on this paper they noticed 
how a full wet brush gave one 
texture. A dry brush gave an- 
other texture. September is a 
good time to start work of this 
kind. Parents see the results and 
send more scrap paper to school. 
Children keep alerted to places 
where they can collect it. In gro- 
cery stores they find purple cor- 
rugated paper used to pack ap- 
ples. This is a new challenge to 
paint on the purple. They soon 
discover that thick paint of light- 
er colors shows off well on the 
purple. 

Illustrations 3 and show 
two more designs. Three was 
made on ordinary corrugated 
paper. The whole piece of paper 
was painted red. When the red 
paint had dried, the white was 
added by dragging the brush 
quickly across the red. Four was 
made on a soft textured paper. 

A visiting teacher said, “You 
can buy corrugated paper in big 
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roles.”” We somehow liked the fun 
of collecting it. We liked using 
scrap paper to make something 
beautiful. And then too we had 
our money for supplies we 
couldn’t get for nothing. The 
children were very fond of these 
little designs. They took them 
home and pinned them on their 
walls. Sometimes they used the 
design like a little mat and stood 
a finished painted clay model on 
it on the mantle, desk or book- 
case at home. 

Illustration 5 — shows a 
painted design of a different kind. 
This was made on tagboard 22x 
28 inches in size. It is called, 


“The Rainbow.” The child called 
it a picture. The wise teacher 
knows that the child is designing 
but she does not call this'a design. 
To the child it is a real rainbow, 
on paper. 

II — CUT PAPER of many 
colors and some black and 
white. 

Illustrations 6 and 7 show 
Alice and Rosemary designing 
Easter eggs with cut paper. The 
paper was gummed. Alice cut 
pieces without drawing with a 
pencil. She pasted some on one 
egg. Then before she finished 
that egg she pasted pieces on an- 
other egg. She then went back 
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to the first one and added designs 
to the ends of the eggs. Rose- 


mary (Illustration 7) drew a plan 
on her egz. Then she very care- 


fully covered the lines with in- 
tricate little ducks and birds. 
When the eggs were decorated 
they were beautiful. The gummed 
paper stuck to the hard boiled 
eggs. The gummed paper was 
used to decorate cardboard nap- 
kin rings, empty boxes for Christ- 
mas, the big Valentine box in 
February. 

At Christmas time children 
brought very shiny brilliant col- 
ored paper. We used Tri-tex 
paste to make the paper stick to 
empty cold cream jars. One 
teacher gave us some empty dis- 
carded China paste jacs. They 
were very small, like pill boxes. 


Each had a flat cover. Using the 
Tri-tix paste the children made 
these little boxes look like real 
jewel boxes. Every one was an 
original design. That made it fun. 

Illustration 8 — Children like 
to make abstract designs. These 
are made by fourth grade chil- 
dren. Construction paper and 
gummed paper were used. Chil- 
dren used school paste for con- 
struction paper pieces and water 
to wet the gummed paper. This 
seemed to be a good plan for the 
gummed paper came in sheets 
8x10 inches and some liked cut- 
ting into larger pieces of con- 
struction paper. Some children 
found it easier “te paste the con- 
struction paper because it was 
firmer. In our school children 
like to see their designs exhibited. 


We have many long tall bulletin 
boards in the hall. 

Illustration 9 — shows ab- 
stract designs. The children used 
papers cut out of colored ad- 
vertisements from magazines, 
paper fasteners, pieces of cloth, 
pieces of linoleum. When they 
wouldn’t stick then they used a 
darning needle and yarn to fasten 
them onto the background paper. 
Several sewed on buttons. The 
sewing wasn’t very popular. Chil- 
dren liked the looks of the but- 
tons but they lacked the patience 
to sew them on. 


III — CRAYONS 


Illustrations 10 and 11 show 
designs on checked paper. We 
used to buy manila paper of three 
kinds. Some with quarter inch 
checks, some half inch and some 
one inch. The half inch checked 
paper and the one inch squares 
were not popular. We had to buy 
twenty times as much of the 
quarter inch checked paper. We 
had a big exhibit using the sign 
you see: “There is Magic in 
Checked Paper.” Somehow the 
sign helped to bring out more 
magic. It was red and purple. 
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Emily’s and Margot’s designs 
used all of the colors in the 
crayon box. We found that 
pressing hard on each color 
helped the design. The 9x12 inch 
paper was a good size for this 
kind of design. It takes time and 
patience. A few used a paper 
twice as large but only once. 
Then they went back to the 
smaller paper. 

Illustration 12 — shows crayon 
designs made in this way. Chil- 
dren drew people, houses or ab- 
stract designs, whatever inter- 
ested them but we followed these 
rules for the technique. Every 
color was pressed on so hard that 
the color shone. When the entire 
paper was covered with bright 
shiny crayon, the whole design 
was rubbed with a rag from an 
old torn sheet. The results shone 
like colored enamel. The designs 
were mounted on pure white 
paper. The boys are pinning up 
the finished ones in the. room. 
Later, these and many more were 
exhibited in the corridors. Visit- 
ors, parents and children enjoyed 
the exhibits a block long and 
nine feet high on first floor and 
somewhat less space was covered 
on second, third and fourth floors. 
We put up the exhibits with dig- 
nity and care. Children were 
taught that the manner in which 
a work of art is displayed is as 
important as the work of art. 
Pins were pressed in firmly so 
the paper didn’t wave in the 
breeze. We never put pins in only 
the top. All corners were fas- 
tened down flat. 

Children learned that often 
one could hang a “fancy” design 
next to one which had big areas 
of a few colors. Each helped the 
other. They learned that it made 
a difference which design hung 
next to another design. By mov- 
ing one design next to another 
it often helped the whole exhibit. 

This technique of shiny crayon 
was very useful in making small 
Christmas cards and little pro- 
gram covers and place cards. 

One of the biggest values of 
introducing different techniques 
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to children is this. Having had 
experience with a_ technique 
when they wish to initiate some- 
thing for an occasion they think, 
“T’ll do it with the rubbed shiny 
technique or I’ll use checked pa- 
per or cut paper,” e.g. designing 
an invitation to a school party, 
200 are needed for the Settle- 
ment and designing it so each can 
be original. At Christmas for 
example, the general design of 
card might be two or three inch- 
es. Each child can place on his a 
bell, tree, star, snowman, etc. 
Each can choose different color 
for background. There is uni- 
formity in size and Christmas or 
winter motive. No child receiv- 


ing it at the Settlement feels 
cheated because of the general 
uniformity of the size of each 
card. It is good for children to 
work with a restriction for this 
is life. ‘_He cannot always do 
things exactly as he wishes if he 
is joining others for a common 
goal, in this case putting cards 
with presents for children at a 
Settlement. 

When it is time for each to 
help with a Christmas job for 
others, no child says, “I can’t do 
it.” He has already proved to 
himself that he can do it. 

All of the techniques suggested 
in this article can be done by all 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Miss Mildred D. Greaney’s Kindergarten, Edward N. White School 


Bead Stringing with a Purpose 


The Development of Visual Acuity 
in Kindergarten 


MARCELLA R. KELLY, Ph.D. 


Assistant Superintendent, Holyoke Public Schools 


Or THE many significant 
teaching tasks connected with 
kindergarten, none is more im- 
portant than the development of 
visual acuity. 

When a five-year old strings 
beads, sews outlines on design 
cards, works with puzzles, or 
matches pictures, words, letters, 
numbers, and colors, he is doing 
more than “just playing” at 
something. He is sharpening his 
powers of observation. He is see- 
ing how to put things together. 
He is finding how to take things 
apart. He is seeing likenesses and 
differences in the concrete, the 
semiconcrete, and the abstract. 
He is training his eyes, his mem- 
ory, and his attention for that 
complicated process of reading 
which he will later experience in 
the formal setting of first grade. 
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The development of visual 
acuity skills in five-year olds is 
not an easy task. For the teacher 
to know the goals to be achieved 
is not enough. Without the right 
materials of instruction and a 
knowledge of how to use them, 
even the most conscientious teach- 
er operates ineffectively. 

The “right” materials of in- 
struction for any educational 
activity mean those designed to 
help the teacher achieve the goal 
for which the activity was under- 
taken. The all-inclusive objective 
in. the development of visual 
acuity is the ability to recognize 
similarities and differences in 
objects, pictures, designs, and 
symbols. The materials used, 
therefore, must be only those 
suited to the achievement of that 
particular aim or purpose. Ad- 


ditionally, materials must be 
many and varied if pupil chal- 
lenge and interest are to be main- 
tained. 

Materials, from a viewpoint of 
source, fall into two broad cate- 
gories: (1) the commercial, and 
(2) the homemade. With respect 
to the former, there are many 
markets and many types; with 
respect to the latter, there may be 
as many different materials as 
the skillful and ingenious teacher 
can find time to create. 

Of the commercial materials, 
the traditional multi-sensory aids 
are still basic: beads, pegs, peg 
boards, puzzles, cubical counting 
blocks, design blocks, and sewing 
cards. Of the more recent ma- 
terials, the flannel board, com- 
plete with picture, letter, and 
number cut-outs, provides a sen- 
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sory aid rich in eye appeal and 
igh in interest value. Then of 
course, there are the workbooks 
in-reading readiness all of which 
have been designed to give five- 
year olds the simple skills and 
understandings needed for first 
experiences in school. 

One of the greatest sins of 
omission at kindergarten level is 
teacher failure to make the most 
of commercial materials of in- 
struction. How often are beads, 
pegs, peg boards, colored count- 
ing blocks, and sewing cards used 
as “busy work” during free play 
time! “But how should these ma- 
terials be used?” is a question fre- 
quently asked by “emergency” 
teachers — those recently drafted 
back into teaching after having 
been away from it for a long time. 
It is the purpose of the writer not 
only to reply partially, at least, 
to the question raised, but to ex- 
tend its implications to other ma- 
terials of instruction as well. 

It is with such materials as 
pegs, beads, and blocks that 
simple beginnings in eye training 
can be made. At first, the direc- 
tions must be quite simple. 
“Make a little string of beads 
just like mine,” the teacher di- 
rects, showing five-year olds a 
string of three beads. “Notice 
that the beads on my string are 
all the same color. They are red,” 
the teacher continues, pointing to 
the beads. “When you are finish- 
ed, match your string with mine 
to see if it looks just like mine.” 

On succeeding days as the chil- 
dren gain in their ability to rec- 
ognize colors, they may be direct- 
ed to string sets having two or 
more different colors in sequence. 
Always, however, the model 
string must be displayed as 
“copy” for the matching exercise. 
Using the foregoing procedures, 
the following variations are pos- 
sible: 


Three of ‘any one color 
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Model 2 


Three each of any two colors 


Two each of any three or four colors 


One each of all standard colors 


Cubical counting blocks, a 
multi-sensory aid, may be used to 
promote color recognition, eye- 
hand co-ordination, simple count- 
ing, and memory training. De- 
signs, drawn on the blackboard 
by the teacher, may serve as pat- 
terns to be duplicated with blocks. 
For example, the following de- 
signs are easy for the teacher to 
draw and easy for five-year olds 


to make: 

aoe 


The teacher may direct: (1) 
that all designs be of one color, 
or (2) that the top row be one 
color and the bottom row of an- 
other, or (3) that each design be 
of a different color, or (4) that 
the children themselves employ 
whatever colors they wish. 

The teacher may vary the scope 
of the designs to include in each 
row two designs that are the 
same and one that is different. 
Here are some examples: 


“Study the drawings on the 
board,” the teacher may direct. 
“Now — in-each row make only 
the two that are the same.” Or, 
the teacher may. change the direc- 
tion another time and say, ‘To- 


‘day, make only the one that is 


different.” The exercises discuss- 
ed thus far may be worked equal- 
ly well with design blocks of the 
parquetry type and with pegs. 

Language meanings, too, may 
be developed coincidentally with 
color recognition and _ simple 
counting. Using colored pegs and 
peg boards, pupils may be direct- 
ed in any of the following ways: 
(1) “Place a peg in each hole in 

the top row,” or 
(2) “Place a peg in each hole in 
the bottom row,” or 
“Place a peg in each hole in 
the last row.” 
“Make a row of pegs on the 
left edge of the board.” or 
“Make a row of pegs on the 
right edge of the board.” 
“Place one peg in a hole in 
the center of your board.” or 
“Place one peg in a hole in 
the middle of your board.” 
“Place your left hand on the 
upper left corner of your 
board. Put a peg in the 
corner hole.” 

Numerous variations of the 
foregoing are possible. Through 
experience the children learn 
meanings for such difficult terms 
as top, bottom, left, right, first, 
last, center, middle, upper, lower, 
edge, side, and similar abstrac- 
tions. Additionally, these exer- 
cises provide excellent practice in 
auditory acuity and eye-hand co- 
ordination. 

Sewing cards, either of the 
commercial or teacher-construct- 
ed type, are excellent aids to the 
development of visual acuity 
skills. In the early stages of 
kindergarten experience, sewing 
cards are basic. They not only 
acquaint five-year olds with dif- 
ferent shapes and forms, but 
they give them a sense of outline. 
Children should not be allowed to 
proceed on their own with sewing 
cards until after the teacher has 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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worked through a few simple 
cards with them. Where to sew, 
with what to sew, and how to sew 
are steps the teacher must de- 
velop with the youngsters if the 
latter are to proceed with con- 
fidence and interest. 

Although there are many fine 
sewing card kits on the market, 
the creative teacher may make 
some of his own. Construction 
paper, paper punch, blunt needles, 
and yarn provide the necessary 
equipment. The teacher simply 
draws the outline of the desired 
figure on the construction paper, 
and punches holes about one-half 
inch apart along the outline of 
the picture. 


Children, too, may bé encourag- 
ed to draw, outline, and perforate 
their own cards, and then proceed 
to the sewing. 

Once visual acuity skills have 
been mastered with the use of 
concrete materials, attention 


There’s a little brown pathway 
That winds through the green 
Of a dear little meadow 

With posies between 

And a tall branching tree 
With a bright blue bird singing 
Shades a quaint rustic church 
With a bell gaily ringing. 
There’s a sun overhead 

In a sky cloudless blue 

And a chattering squirrel 

And a rabbit or two — 

What a beautiful picture 

For one to remember 

On a blustery morning 

In early December. 
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should then be turned to the ab- 
stract. Here again, the creative 
teacher may make many “home- 
constructed” materials. With the 


_aid of oaktag and magic marker, 


the teacher may make several 
types of charts in which emphasis 
is placed (1) on matching upper 
case letters, (2) on matching 


lower case letters, (3) on match- 
ing numbers, and (4) on crossing 
out letters, words, or numbers 
Examples 


that are different. 
follow: 


Model _1 


Model 4 


Model 5 


CROSS OUT 
ome oh come come 


seecomesee see see 


It is important at this stage of 
reading readiness to have the 


Draw As You Read 
MARGUERITE GODE 


children recognize only similari- 


ties and differences in the exer- 
cises presented. No attempt 
should be made to have the chil- 
dren say the letters or numbers, 
or read the words. 


Learning to see likenesses and - 
differences may be extended to - 
training in reasoning. Grouping 
like things together in “category” 
booklets is one way to achieve this 
goal. Booklets on food, clothing, 
furniture, animals, toys, and com- 
munity workers are quite popu- 
lar with five-year olds. They like 
to cut and mount their own pic- 
tures, and later assemble them in 
booklet form. 


However fine the materials at 
the command of the teacher may 
be, they will amount to nil if pre- 
sented out of sequence. At the 
kindergarten level as elsewhere 
in the educational ladder, pro- 
cedure must be from the known 
to the unknown, from the easy to 
the difficult, from the concrete to 
the abstract. We shall improve 
our programs of perceptual readi- 
ness in kindergarten only as 
teachers learn to make proficient 
use of the multiple materials of 
instruction now at their disposal. 
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The Web!! 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Secretary Lynchburg Art Center 
Instructor pre-teen age group 


Tus fascinating little ex- 
ercise, so popular with our 
youngsters, is termed by them 
“The Web”. Adults would prob- 
ably classify it as “collage’’. 

We usually choose a twelve 
inch square of paper, heavy 
enough to carry tempera nicely, 
as the foundation for this proj- 
ect. Other sizes would do as well. 
The children are given pencils 
and what we call “straight 
edges.” <A straight edge is sim- 
ply a leftover piece of the same 
paper around twelve inches long, 
and from two to three inches 
wide. Experience has shown that 
these are easier for the seven- 
eight year olds to manage than 
the so-called rulers. 

They start out by making a 
triangle across one corner of the 
paper, with the straight edge. 
From that beginning they pro- 
ceed to break up the remaining 
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space into what.we call “spots”’. 
Spots are just spaces surrounded 
by lines so that they can be 
painted: later. These spots nat- 
urally run to triangles, and near 
triangles. Using a straight edge 
is a new and exciting experience. 
It is suggested that not more 
than nine spots be made — for 
a twelve inch square. More than 
that makes paifiting and webbing 
more complicated. More mature 
pupils could create more elabo- 
rate designs. 

Each child is supplied with one 
jar of paint, his own choice of 
color, a jar of white, brush, emp- 
ty paint pan, and a jar of water. 
Because it is the initial lesson 
for most of the group, a few sug- 
gestions are made as to how best 
to manage this new medium. 

First — Good work with tem- 
pera should look as smooth as 
velvet. This can be brought about 


largely by having the paint nei- 
ther too thick nor too thin. Tem- 
pera should always be stirred in 
the jars before painting. Saved 
lollipop sticks are used for this 
purpose. Never use the brush for 
stirring paint. 

Second — Never put water in 
the paint. Moisten the brush in- 
stead. (The little jars, discarded 
peanut butter jars and the like, 
have only about three fourths of 
an inch of water in the bottom. 
This little trick is a great help in 
keeping smoother coloring.) 

Third — Never let the paint 
get on the ferule (tin part) of the 
brush. The paint hardens there 
and makes the brush harder to 
manage. It also makes it ex- 
tremely hard to get the brushes 
clean again. 

Fourth — Holding the brush in 
a vertical position helps to keep 
the edges smooth. 

Fifth — The finest painters 
never repeat their strokes. 

Now the suggestion is made 
that at least two of the spots be 
painted with the chosen color. 
After that they may add as little 
or as much of the white as they 
choose, in order to make as many 
hues of the original color as they 
can. The dry paint pans are to 
be used for blending. 

When the papers are dry they 
are attached to anything soft 
enough to carry tacks easily. We 
fell heir to some left over acous- 
tic ceiling boards which were 
ideal for the purpose. When 
these gave out, various other 
building materials, corrugated 
paper, even linoleum scraps were 
used. 

Tacks are placed on the four 
corners, firmly enough to hold 
the work in place, but loose 
enough to allow for winding the 
web later. Light weight cord is 
attached to one corner. It takes 
about seven yards for a twelve 
inch web, but don’t worry. The 
children will keep you over sup- 
plied if you will let them weave 
webs. 

Now the cord is led from one 


(Turn to page 63) 
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Play out of doors in nice weather — Mickey 


Health Instruction 
For The Slow Learner 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher, Special Education 
Laboratory School, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


Tus study was developed to 
meet the need of the pupils for 
definite instruction in some of 
the basic health habits, and to 
increase an understanding of the 
necessity for everyone to con- 
stantly carry out certain health 
practices. 


Play out of doors every day for good health — Carl cant 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

1. To present simple good health 
practices and encourage the 
children to follow them. 

2. To give an opportunity to 
learn to follow simple direc- 
tions. 


3. To give practice in reading, 


spelling, writing. discussion, 
drawing, and in playing simple 
healthful games. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


-1. To help the children learn 


ways to avoid colds. 

2. To help the children learn the 
importance of exercise to good 
health. 

3. To help the children become 
aware of when, where and how 
much exercise is beneficial. . 

4. To help the children realize 
that work and play are ways 
of obtaining exercise. 

5. To teach the children to wash 
their hands before eating. 

6. To teach the children the value 
of baths and clean clothes. 
7. To show the children the im- 
portance of proper food to 

keeping healthy. 

INTEGRATION 
During the study of good health 

habits, the children read stories 
that helped increase their vocab- 
ularies and reading speed. Com- 
prehension was checked and oral 
language ability developed by 
discussing these stories with the 
group. 

The children related stories 
about things they had learned 
from viewing films. 

New words were explained and 
studied to fix them in the chil- 
dren’s minds as useable vocabu- 
lary. 

The children learned correct 
forms for written language 
through building experience 
stories. They learned. about a 


Wear your raincoat and rubbers in the rain — Janice 
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paragraph, capital letter usage, 
and punctuation. 

In physical education classes 
the children were able to practice 
concepts developed, such as the 
importance of regular exercise 
to good health. 

During lunch period the value 
of properly balanced meals was 
stressed. 

ACTIVITIES 

The children kept their stories 
about health, with the work 
sheets, and drawings. These were 
made into attractive booklets to 
be taken home for the parents to 
see. 

Dramatizations were given in 
class, showing the proper way to 
brush the teeth, wash the hands, 
care for the finger nails, cover 
sneezes and coughs, how to use 
the handkerchief, and how to rest 
or play quiet games after lunch. 

Active exercise was done in 
the gym, or active games were 
played out of doors. 

The children were impressed 
with the importance of staying 
in bed if one had a temperature 
above normal or felt under par. 

Word games were used to de- 
velop interest in learning the 
words about health. A game 
similar to “Old Maid”, is enjoy- 


Take a bath twice a week — Carl 


able with the new words mixed 
with some familiar ones. 

Another game is_ choosing 
words from the wall chart. The 
child may select a word he recog- 
nizes, hold the card in front of 
the class, pronounce the word, 
spell it and the class pronounces 
the word with him. The child 
takes that word to the seat with 
him. See how many words the 
child can collect, but try to be 
sure that every child has a chance 
and gets at least_one word. Some- 


You need exercise to be healthy. Play many kinds of games — James 
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times for the very slow child, the 
teacher must deliberately plant 
a word and see that the child 
finds it. 

After all of the words have 
been taken out, (if interest con- 
tinues) the children may place 
the words back on the chart, pro- 
nouncing the words in unison. 

Another way to arouse interest 
is to build sentences from the 
words on the chart. 

Work sheets on three levels of 
difficulty were prepared by the 
teacher. The work sheets have 
several advantages: (1) the chil- 
dren have something concrete to 
associate with the study, (2) the 
children have something with 
which they may have some suc- 
cess, (3) the children have an- 
other chance to repeat the vocab- 
ulary and ideas of study, (4) 
there is an opportunity to prac- 
tice spelling words directly con- 
nected with the study, also to 
practice writing, (5) there is 
something definite to take home, 
which allows the parents to see 
what the child is accomplishing 
at school. 

In a study with slow-learners 
the bulletin board is important. 
Attractive displays emphasize the 
concept being taught in each les- 
son. 

There are many good films that 
may be secured and shown deal- 
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ing with these phases of health. 

The children learned several 
songs about health. These may 
be found in any of the excellent 
song books available for the 
regular classes. 

The children composed experi- 
ence stories based on the stories 
they had read, or heard; or films 
they had viewed. 

In each instance the teacher 
prepared work sheets to go with 
the stories. The children com- 
pleted these sheets for their book- 
lets. There was always a space 
for drawing, words to write with 
a copy set in script and manu- 
script, and words to spell for 
those who were ready for that 
kind of work, and sentences to 
write, or a space for a brief story 
of the child’s own composition. 
These directions were on three 
different sheets of paper. They 
could be written on the chalk- 
board for the child to copy and 
follow. 


How To Avoid A Cold 

Cover the mouth and nose with 
a handkerchief when you sneeze 
or cough. If you have a cold stay 
away from people. Stay away 
from people who have colds. Get 
plenty of sleep every night. Eat 
three good meals every day. 

Carry an umbrella when in the 
rain. Keep dry. Wear rubbers 
or boots in the rain or snow. Do 
not walk in mud puddles. Do not 
play in the rain. 


boy taking shower and washing g his hair. One boy for 
rl is 


3 a Led an apple. She didn’t wash her hands. 


nd boy forgot 


et the dirty water out of the sink. — hamicker’” 


Some of the directions for the 
work sheets follow. 

1. Draw an umbrella. Color it 
red. 

2. Draw rubbers or boots. Color 
them red. 

3. Write and learn to spell: cold, 
walk, stay, dry, warm, sleep, 
rain. 

4. Use the above words in sen- 
tences you make up. 

Exercise and Good Health 

We need to play and run out of 
doors every day. 

We need some quiet games every 
day. 

After you eat lunch, rest or play 
quiet games. 

Exercise makes us stron; r. Be 
careful to stop playing when 


Play out of doors in the sunshine for good health — Mary 


you get too tired. Do not play 
too hard. 

We get exercise when we play. 

We get exercise when we work. 

Get plenty of sleep every night. 

Directions for parts of the work 

sheets follow: 

1. Draw some children playing. 

2. Draw some people working. 

3. Write and spell: exercise, 
health sleep, need, _ tired, 
games, strong. 

4. Use the above words in sen- 
tences that you make up. 

5. Write your own story about 
exercise and health. 


Good Health 

Wash your hands before you eat. 

Wear clean clothes. 

Play games to get exercise. 

Avoid too much exercise. 

We need fun and work for good 
health. 

Eat some fruit and vegetables 
every day. 

We can have fun when we have 
good health. 

Directions for work: 

1. Draw a picture of a boy or 
girl following a good health 
rule. 


2. Write a little story about your 
picture. 


3. Write and spell these -words: 
clean, fun, drink, milk, games, 
health, exercise, wash, wear. 


(Turn to page 63) 
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Parents To Get Preview 


of Reading Johnny Will Take 


Reapin G is the basic course 
in school. It lays the foundation 
for success in all subjects. A 
failure in reading generally 
means a failure in other subjects. 

As an aid to all elementary and 
junior high students for the en- 
suing year, I would like to offer 
this suggestion : 

A simplified document of read- 
ing materials that will be covered 
the following year could be pre- 
pared and given to each parent 
that comes to school and makes a 
request for one. The teacher 
makes it known beforehand ‘to 
all parents that such aids and 
services are available. The fact 
that the parent comes to school 
and makes a request for such ma- 
terial, shows that the parent is 
interested and wants to do some- 
thing to improve any handicap 
from which his child may be suf- 
fering. 

On this proposed document 
would be outlined: 

1. What is expected of the 
Child in September? 

2. Magazines, bulletins, other 
selected materials which are 
available to the children. 

3. Appropriate visual aids ma- 
terials including suitable tele- 
vision, radio programs, etc. 

4. Available library books: at 
the levels which children can 
handle. 

5. Remedial work outlined for 
those who need it with suggested 
procedures for summer study. 

6. Places to buy phonetic helps, 
etc. 

7. Educational aids for voca- 
tional trips. 

8. Qualified available person- 
nel. 

If a parent had available 
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KATHRYN YOUNG SHEPARD 


Department of Special Education 
Washington Junior High School 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dolch’s word list or Betts’ read- 
ing and spelling inventories, he 
could see just what is expected 
at the level his child stands; and 
could do something to remedy the 
situation if his child does not 
attain his potential. 

Maybe a school Visitation Day 
in May or probably the final P. 
T.A. could be a Parent-Teacher 
Conference Hour with each teach- 
er in his respective classroom. 
Mother could talk with Johnny 
and his teachers about his short- 
comings and offer ways and 
means of improving Johnny. 
Johnny will be more than pleased 
to be in on such a conference, 
and teachers, pupils and parents 
could realistically plan together. 

In this way, parents, teachers 
and pupils could be given the 
chance to know what lies ahead 
and work earnestly toward mak- 
ing this reading program a suc- 
cess. All persons concerned 
would know just .what Johnny 
did learn during the school year. 
It is quite pertinent to have re- 
corded what is expected of each 
teacher and pupil. 

A child will be happy to have 
this type of conference with his 


Saturday Cleaning 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Saturday’s a busy day! 
The day I clean my room — 
I dust each shelf 
All by myself, 
And then take up the broom. 


I sweep, and put away my 
things 

Where each belonging goes, 

And when I’m through 

With all to do, 

I’m glad my housework shows! 


mother and teacher. When a 
child feels that his parent is back- 
ing him in his endeavor, it stim- 


‘ulates his emotional well being 


and gives him the feeling of sta- 
bility he so much needs. In this 
way not only might the child be 
benefited by this experience but 
the parent also will receive a bit 
of first hand information of the 
type of psychology that is a basic 
need of every child. 

Not only could this be done in 
reading the basic tool subject, but 
other subjects could be consider- 
ed. If the procedure in reading 
proves effective, the good results 
achieved might merit the consid- 
eration of this idea for complete 
course descriptions. This could 
be used by counselors and teach- 
ers in planning next fall’s pro- 
grams so that all concerned per- 


- sons will know what will be con- 


tained in the courses they are as- 
signed. In this way every pupil 
would have an idea of what he is 
expected to accomplish during 
the first semester of the new 
school year. Right now, let us 
be specific and conquer this read- 
ing difficulty and all other prob- 
lems, may as a result, solve them- 
selves. 

Let us be determined to shame 
Rudolph Flesch who said: ‘John- 
ny can’t read because he hasn’t 
been taught to read.” 

Let’s demand a recantation of 
his statements, by proving the 
fact that Johnny has not been 
victimized to the wrong system of 
teaching and that Johnny has 
been shown the proper techniques 
in learning to read. In unity there 
is strength and we must cooperate 
to successfully solve this reading 
problem. 
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Meeting The Varied Needs 
of The Primary Child 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology and Director of Psychological Clinic 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Enrerin G school for the 
first time is a major experience, 
a milestone in the life of the six- 


year-old. For the child who has ° 


not had the experience of kinder- 
garten, the bridge between home 
and school is considerably great- 
er. This holds true for thousands 
of children entering first grade 
this month. If all the new pupils 
in a given class have been to 
kindergarten or if none have had 
this privilege, the teacher’s prob- 
lem may be slightly lessened by 
the greater degree of homo- 
geneity among her pupils. But in 
schools which find pupils from 
both groups united in a first- 
grade class, the needs of the chil- 
dren will be the more varied. 
Preparedness or non-prepared- 
ness for the first-grade work is 
but one of many points of differ- 


ence of which the primary teach- . 


er must take cognizance. In any 
normal group of primary children 
one will usually find as many dif- 
ferences as there are individuals 
in the class. The better the teach- 
er is able to understand the varied 
needs of her pupils, the better 
will she be able to assist each one 
in developing his potentialities. 
Let us take a brief look at a few 
of these varied needs of the 
primary child, analyze them, and 
then plan constructive programs. 

The young child entering 
school for the first time is an 
individual holding tenaciously to 
his own rights and his own im- 
portance. He doesn’t want to be 
displaced by another. It is up to 
the teacher to meet the needs of 
this child without detriment to 
the others in the class. There are 
many ways in which the tactful 


teacher can satisfy this child’s” 
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need. Sometimes just a word of 
recognition for something he has 
done that differs from the other 
children’s work. At other times 
his need for feeling important 
may be amply satisfied by dele- 
gating to him little chores about 
the classroom. 

Little Susie who timidly ap- 
proaches her teacher with, “Do 
you think I’m better than Betty?” 
Or, “Do you like me better than 
Mark?” may be motivated by 
feelings of jealousy. Such a child 
may well be the object of further 
study on the part of the teacher 
to ascertain the cause of her 
jealousy. Meanwhile the teacher 
may go out of her way to give 
Susie a little more of the affection 
she is craving. Gradually she will 
find this need satisfied or disap- 
pear through the fulfillment of 
other needs. As she becomes more 
socialized, is able to work and 
play with her classmates, becomes 
the object of their occasional 
praise or commendation, her 
earlier needs are no longer pres- 
ent. 

Closely linked with the above 
is the social awareness that 
emerges in the primary school 
child. Suddenly he begins to 
realize that the other children 
are not mere playmates, but that 
they are other individuals, other 
people, who also have rights and 
privileges which he must recog- 
nize. He is growing out of his 
earlier self-concept of his own 
littleness in his family circle at 
home and emerging into a self 
that can act upon, and be acted 
upon, by a larger circle of people 
of his own stature and status. 

This concept holds tremendous 
opportunity for the teacher in 


shaping the emerging self-con- 
cept into one that will assist in 
developing a wholesome person- 
ality. Repeatedly has research 
pointed to the extreme impor- 
tance of the early years of the 
child’s life in determining his 
later adjustment or maladjust- 
ment. 

Primary children frequently 
manifest a mixture of timidity 
and defiance. When Dick takes 
his paper to show his teacher, he 
expresses his need to please 
adults; yet, the moment his in- 
dependence is curtailed, he shows 
an inward, if not also an outward, 
struggle. He refuses to admit his 
incompetence, though he feels it 
keenly. 

The physical development of 
the primary child is another 
factor embodying a variety of 
needs. Jack, who is tall and lanky 
may look more like a boy of seven 
or eight years, yet his actions 
may more nearly resemble those 
of a five-year-old. This puts Jack 
at a double disadvantage. Be- 
cause of his size, more may be 
expected of him by his classmates, 
yet he may be unable to meet 
these demands if he were socially 
far less developed than his age- 
mates. Karen who is small and 
frail may readily develop inferi- 
ority feelings if she is not assist- 
ed in building up some worth- 
while activities in which she can 
succeed. 

George may be a highly ag- 
gressive youngster, seeking an 
outlet for his needs to the detri- 
ment of other children. He must 
learn the give and take, such as 
sharing the playground equip- 
ment and giving quiet Joe a 
chance to have his “say” in the 
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classroom as well as during rec- 
reation periods. The teacher 
must be on the alert lest George’s 
aggressiveness lead him to overt 
hostility and open violence. By 
starting early, she may channel 
his needs into acceptable behav- 
ior that will also prove satisfying 
to him, such as competitive 
games, honestly won or honorably 
lost. He can learn to be a “good 
sport” in either outcome. 
Emotional insecurity can stem 
from any one or more of num- 
erous factors. There may be an 
element of rejection in the home 
which the young child feels keen- 
ly though he doesn’t quite under- 
stand it. For example, Helen was 
a lovable little first grader, yet 
she would persistently annoy any 
other child who happened to be 
near her; again, she would make 
frequent trips to the teacher, re- 
gardless of whether the latter was 
at her desk, or helping another 
child, or teaching another small 
group within the room. This 
teacher tried everything but had 
no success in getting Helen to do 
her work without bothering 
everyone else. After several in- 
terviews with both Helen’s moth- 
er and her father and a visit to 
her home, this teacher realized 
that over-protecting parents were 


actually rejecting their second 
oldest child, Helen. With the help 
of a psychologist from a nearby 
psychological clinic, the parents 
began to see their true attitude 
toward Helen, and the teacher 
was led to many little tactful acts 
at school whereby she helped 
Helen to compensate for the de- 
ficiency. This case did not show 
glaring, remarkable success at 
the beginning, but within about 
three months, Helen’s emotional 
needs were apparently satisfied, 
as she became a well-adjusted 
member of the first-grade class, 
doing her own work well, work- 
ing cooperatively with the other 
children, and no longer seeking 
to attract the teacher’s constant 
attention. 

This brief article has pointed 
out but a few of the varied needs 
of the primary child upon enter- 
ing school. The great majority of 
these youngsters seek to satisfy 
these needs by some method of 
getting attention. They may want 
to show their power or superi- 
ority; they may want to “get 
even” with, or even punish an- 
other child; or, they may give up 
in discouragement. All of these 
are indicative of the young child’s 
unmet needs. By leading the 
child to the satisfying of these 
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needs in an acceptable manner, 
the teacher will be helping him 
over a tremendous milestone in 
his young life. She will be help- 
ing him to mature, to emerge 
from his infantile modes of seek- 
ing need satisfaction. “ 

When the classroom has be- 
come a place in which to live and 
to learn, the child develops a 
sense of belongingness and a feel- 
ing of security. This is extremely 
necessary during the first year at 
school for all children, for even 
those who did possess these qual- 
ities in the early years of their 
home life, need to establish these 
feelings and attitudes in their 
school life. This can and will 
lead to friendliness and coopera- 
tion, and will establish habits and 
attitudes that will carry over into 
all their years of school life. It 
is frequently in the primary 
grades, that such attitudes and 
habits become fixed. Hence, the 
primary teacher, by understand- 
ing the varied needs of each 
child, has it within her power to 
get her pupils off to a good start 
emotionally as well as intellec- 
tually. This she will accomplish 
by leading them to acquire 
need-satisfaction in a wholesome 
manner. 


Assistant Professor of Speech, Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 


A grapefruit is yellow; 
A lemon is, too. 

The big, yellow sun 
Shines down on you. 

A crayon can be yellow 
To color things 

Like fishes and boxes, 


And round, round rings. 


Yellow is part of 
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A pretty rainbow; 


It has many colors, 


As you and I know. 


Some flowers are yellow; 


They smell so sweet. 


A banana is yellow; 
When ripe, good to eat. 
Yellow is bright and cheerful to see. 


Yellow is such a fine color to be! 
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Regina’s Tree of Life design 


Stephanie’s birds overshadow the flowers 


Flowers—as Art Incentive 


Prruaps NOTHING in na- 
ture has inspired artists more 
than flowers. Three approaches to 
drawing or painting flowers are 
evident. The amateur artist wish- 
ing to draw a picture of flowers 
feels he must have the model be- 
fore him and he tries to copy the 
exact size, color and shape of each 
separate petal. He labors to draw 
one petal bent down if one hap- 
pens to be down, but not other- 
wise. 

Another amateur may work 
without a model but will labor to 
make every petal on a flower ex- 
actly like every other one. He 
makes no allowance for natural 
variation, for foreshortening, or 
the effect of sun and wind. 

The third way of drawing the 
flowers is the way of the child and 
the true artist. The child in his 
innocence and ignorance draws 
quickly with feeling and does not 
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worry about slight differences in 
sizes, colors, and shapes of the 
petals. There are so many differ- 
ent flowers in the world that his 
may be like one hidden away in a 
jungle and never seen by human 
eye. 

The true artist, too, works with 
feeling. He has the knowledge 
that petals may be twisted in any 
direction, may be faded, and may 
seem narrow or short from some 
one point of view. So he depends 
upon design. Where do the reds 
belong? What color goes next? 
What size flower fits in here? 
What size there near the edge of 
the composition? And so the work 
of the child and that of the adult 
artist may have some slight re- 
semblance. 

Flowers as shapes in a 
border design 

Beginning in the first grade the 
children use flowers as shapes to 


make borders to decorate various 
things. The teacher asks for vol- 
unteers to go to the chalk board. 
Two or three children are chosen 
and each is to draw a flower. The 
chances are that each will draw a 
U and put a saw tooth edge across 
the top and tell you that is a tulip. 
Perhaps none of them remember 
having seen a real tulip. Where 
does this formula for drawing a 
tulip come from? Probably from 
some adult who says, “I have no 
artistic talent but I can draw a 
tulip.” Just as the same adult may 
say “I can draw a box” and pro- 
ceeds to draw two overlapping 
squares and connect the corners 
but he has no idea whether it is 
wooden, glass or steel. They have 
never visualized it as a real box. 
The teacher proceeds from the 
tulip to flowers that you can look 
into. What do you see there? The 
center of the daisy or whatever it 
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may be. And what grows out from 
the center? Quite often the child- 
ren are not familiar with the word 
petal and call them leaves but now 
another word is added to their 
vocabulary. Now the children are 
asked to draw a flower with a 
center and petals — just the 
flower, no stem or leaves. Through 
a discussion and examination of 
the pictures the children see that 
the petals of one flower may be 
big and round so only four are 
needed to make the complete 
circle. Another flower has a small- 
er center but has long petals, 
perhaps so many you can’t count 
them all. The pupils learn, too, 
that the petals of any one flower 
will all be much alike in color, size 
and shape. 

The children have now learned 
the basic facts about flowers and 
this knowledge is important and 
not easily forgotten for up 
through the grades these young- 
sters will have many opportunities 
to draw and paint flowers and use 
them in design. 

The first grade makes borders. 
Each makes a flower for himself 
with any colors he wishes and re- 
peats this shape again and again 
making them all as nearly alike 
as possible and keeping them close 
together. He now has an attrac- 
tive border and will feel proud of 
his accomplishment. 

In subsequent lessons he uses 
his knowledge of borders in many 
ways. The teacher asks each child 
to make a flower shape near 
the middle of the sheet of paper, 
then put a row of such shapes, 
using new colors, around that 
center. Then another row and the 
children get the idea. They work 
at it until the whole page is filled. 
And how pretty! These are put on 
the wall to be admired. Perhaps 
the children can discover why 
some are more attractive than 
others. Later the designs may be 
used for booklets that contain 
favorite poems, or perhaps orig- 
inal poems, or stories about 
flowers. The first graders may not 
yet have the skill of writing their 
own compositions but writing al- 
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Crayon outline and watercolors 


ways begins by dictating to the 
teacher. 
Uses for borders 

(a) A piece of drawing paper 
about 6 by 9 or 9 by 12 may be 
folded to make booklets 414 by 6 
or 6 by 9. The pupils make 
flower borders all around the 
edge of the front of the folder. 
Each chooses any colors he 
wishes, perhaps a purple center 
and pink petals. Just inside this 
border he puts another using dif- 
ferent combination of colors and 
wider or narrower border than 
the first one. A third border may 
be added. If this is to be a valen- 
tine a heart may be placed in the 
center or some appropriate words. 


Repeated borders become a valentine 


“To Mother” on Mother’s day and 
a message inside would be timely. 
To make the card more elegant 
the edge may be cut following the 
outer edges of the first flower 
border. The folders could be cut 
into heart shapes, or tree, or 
pumpkin, before they are given 
to the children. But so many pos- 
sibilities come to mind that it is 
not possible to enumerate all of 
them. 

(b) Another step in using 
flower shapes in design is to use 
two motifs alternating them in a 
border. Third and fourth grade 
children will have no difficulty in 
understanding this idea but for 
first and second grades the teach- 
er has a few children try it out on 
a large paper put up in the front 
of the room, 

Carol draws and colors a flower 
with a yellow center and red 
petals which are long and narrow 
and numerous. Next to this she 
places one with a black center and 
orange petals which are short on 
the big center. Now she repeats 
the red flower, then the orange, 
and so on until she has a border. 
Other children see what is meant 
and proceed to make their borders 
not using Carol’s colors or shapes. 
If the teacher had demonstrated 
the pupils would not understand 
how nearly they should follow her 
sample. The children may call 
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their first motif number one and 
the second number two then they 
must keep up that rhythm, one, 
two, one, two, one, two. 

The teacher should not consider 
any child’s effort a failure. All 
should be put on the wall to be 
enjoyed and studied, even the un- 
finished ones. There is no better 
way to encourage the slow child 
to finish his work. 

The all over design 

The next step should be to use 
the border -idea to develop the all 
over pattern. Across the top of 
the page is placed a border of 
single motifs. Just below this a 
second row, and a third row, at- 
tempting to place units directly 
below each other. 

To help the very small children 
the teacher may prepare the paper 
by marking off squares about two 
inches across, or she may fold the 
paper twice each way. Opened, the 
paper has the creases to make the 
squares. Then the children can 
concentrate on making the motif 
fit the square and making them 
all alike. Older children can do the 
folding for themselves. 

A variation of this all over de- 
sign is to put the motif in every 
other square, leaving alternate 
squares blank. Now the motifs 
in the second row go under the 
blank spaces, so the blanks and 
motifs will alternate vertically as 
well as horizontally. 
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Repeated flowers for a booklet 


Three circles become three flowers 


In a later lesson children can 
use two motifs as they did in the 
border, and placing the second 
row under the first, with motifs 
alternating vertically. The all 
over designs are nice for book 
covers, to cover boxes, and to 
make end sheets for books. 

The all over designs are es- 
pecially suitable for decorating 
wrapping paper. The pupil makes 
a master copy, four, six, or eight 
squares. Thin tissue paper is 
placed over this and _ traced 
through. Small children’s de- 
signs work well for this because 
they are simple and not tedious to 
repeat. Simple outline motifs look 


well in a repeat. Older children are 
prone to make their designs so 
complicated that they soon tire of 
tracing them. The teacher can 
avoid this by telling them what 
will happen if the design is com- 
plicated, has many colors, and is 
difficult to see through the thin 
paper. 
Large single units 

One third grade teacher was 
very successful when she had the 
children draw one large flower in 
the upper half of a paper, 12 by 
18, then a stem and one large leaf 
on eithe: side. These were in 
simple outline and the drawings 
varied a great deal from child to 
child. They then filled the flower 
in with design and the stem and 
leaves in the same way. They 
made up designs and arranged 
them any way they felt would be 
attractive. Some children finished 
the design all in two or three col- 
ors, others used all colors. When 
the pictures were placed on the 
wall for consideration the children 
picked out those which were es- 
pecially attractive, and of course, 
those with only two or three col- 
ors were popular. Where a child 
had made his flower and leaves 
rather small he was willing to 
build them larger by adding 
borders around the outer edges 
of the shapes. 

Another teacher asked her 
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children to fill a page 12 x 18 with 
large flowers and leaves so close 
together that there would be no 
room for stems. They used one 
color only for the outline. Then 
with tempera paint or watercolors 
they filled in the spaces with col- 
ors of their own choosing. Since 
they had unusual colors in tem- 
pera — some that the teacher had 
prepared — in pinks, lavenders, 
orchids, light blue-green etc., the 
results pleased the children. 

The Tree of Life makes an at- 
tractive design and is suitable for 
wall hangings. A line curves or 
winds up through the tall page 
and forms the stem of the tree 
which is more like a vine than a 
tree. Curving branches grow out 
on each side of the stem, three 
or four on each side. They should 
reach within an inch of the outer 
-edge of the paper. With this 
foundation the children add 
flowers and leaves. There should 
be large ones, or very many of 
them to fill the page well. The 
Tree is unusually effective if the 
branches are all treated alike. For 
instance if a child puts a big red 
flower at the end of one branch, 
he puts the same flower at the end 
of every branch. He then puts a 
purple flower, smaller or larger 
than the red, on each branch, 
and so on until the page is fin- 
ished. 

If a thin piece of muslin the 
same size as the sheet of paper 
is pinned on, the children can 
trace the Tree and all of its 
flowers. The cloth should then be 
pressed with a hot iron between 
two sheets of paper to fix the col- 
ors and make the wall hanging 
washable. The children can fringe 
the edges of the muslin. These 
make nice gifts for Mother’s Day. 

Flowers form desirable motifs 
for stencils. Even the primary 
children can do a simple kind of 
stenciling. Each child is given 
three pieces of stencil paper or 
oak tag, each about four by five 
inches in size. He draws a flower 
on one, a different kind of flower 
on another and a large leaf on the 
third. These shapes should be al- 
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most as large as the paper but 
leave an inch or inch and half 
margin, The shapes are then cut 
out by thrusting the point of the 
scissors through the center and 
cutting carefully on the lines. The 
cut out piece is thrown away and 
the frame retained. On a larger 
piece of white drawing paper one 
flower shape is placed near the 
center and colored in with any 
desired color of crayon. The sec- 
ond oval shape is placed on the 
paper slightly overlapping the 
first. It is filled in with a different 
color but care is taken not to color 
over the first flower. More flowers 
may be added by using the same 
stencils again and again, using 
any number of colors. The leaves 
are put in last by having the pat- 
tern overlap the leaves. When all 
is finished it will give the appear- 
ance of having the leaves behind 
the flowers. 

Another way to approach a les- 
son in design is to have the child- 
ren draw three circles, free hand, 
in sizes differing slightly. The 
children may be cautioned against 
putting the three circles in a 
straight line. How the children 
arrange the circles is a test of 
their good taste. Arranged in a 
subtle way, not stiff or static, de- 
notes the best taste. The three 
circles may be cut from colored 
paper. Then it is.possible to try 
out different arrangements to 
find the best solution. When the 
three circles are placed either 
drawn or pasted down they may 
be regarded as three flowers. The 
petals and center may be drawn 
or painted in, or perhaps added in 
cut paper. Leaves, and stems may 
be added to fill in the background 
but the circles should fill up three 
fourths or more of the space. 

This is a good place to bring in 
the idea that each flower in na- 
ture is an excellent example of 
good design. The center, the ra- 
diating petals, the repeated 
shapes, the connected whole all 
say, center of interest, subordina- 
tion, rhythm, repetition, balance, 
unity. But of course children are 
not required to memorize these 


terms. Their own natural way of 
expressing these things as they 
discuss -design, on the wall will 
tell the teacher whether or not 
they feel and understand the real 
art value of a design or picture. 
The teacher brings out these prin- 
ciples by saying them in a dif- 
ferent way each time she points 
them out. 

The lesson that always delights 
the children is painting black 
tempera over wax crayon. The 
floral design should be drawn and 
filled in with light colors, yellows, 
oranges, and reds. Pinks, light 
blues and light greens can be used 
if the children have boxes of 
many colors but if they have only 
eight they can still make an at- 
tractive picture with red, yellow 
and orange. The entire page 
should be filled leaving very little 
background. When the page is 
ready it is painted over entirely 
with black tempera or watercolor. 
The wax crayon resists the paint 
and the background becomes a 
velvety black. The reversal of 
light and dark gives a startling 
effect. 

Flowers in representative pictures 

So far the suggestions have 
dealt with design. Poems, stories 
and illustrations are another 
phase of our subject. Teachers 
who asks children to draw a vase 
of flowers will get some enlight- 
ening results. Children at dif- 
ferent ages have different ways 
of seeing this subject. 

The children in the first grade 
will draw the vase first, in order 
to have something to put the 
flowers in. The vase will look more 
like a box than a vase. The 
flowers are on long straight stems 
and consist of little round balls 
one at the end of each stem. The 
vase, or box, occupies ten times 
as much space as the flowers. 

In the second grade the vases 
are not quite so large and may re- 
semble flower pots but the single 
flowers grow on long straight 
stems but the little round balls 
may have petals on them. The 
vase is always of a bright color 

(Turn to page 62) 
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School-Home-Community 
Relationship 


MARTIN TONN 
Supervisor of Special Education, 
Carroll County, lowa 


One thing vital to a good 
school program is an understand- 
ing and cooperative attitude be- 
tween the school, the home, and 
the community as a whole. This 
may sound like a trite and obvious 
statement, but in reality it is too 
often slighted or overlooked. The 
responsibility for such an effec- 
tive relationship rests largely 
with the school administration 
and with individual teachers. As 
teachers we often become so en- 
grossed with our classroom activ- 
ities and duties that we overlook 
many opportunities to establish 
good public relations. Some of the 
ideas suggested here may take 
just a little extra time and plan- 
ning, but they will pay rich divi- 
dends in a better understanding, 
and hence better support from 
the homes and the community. 
The school, and individual teach- 
ers, must always keep open the 
lines of communication with 
parents. 

Most schools start off on the 
right foot by having pre-kinder- 
garten round-ups or pre-enroll- 
ment clinics. This affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the teach- 
er and the parents to become ac- 
quainted. At this time the parents 
can become acquainted with the 
beginning school program and the 
available services. The school 
nurse, the elementary supervisor, 
the speech therapist, the special 
education supervisor, the school 
psychologist — any of these that 
are available should be present 
and contribute to the program. 
They can tell the parents what 
the child may look forward to his 
first year in school, and also make 
suggestions to the parents to help 
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them get their child ready for 
school. At this same time the 
children who are to enroll in the 
fall may be brought to the school, 
and become familiar with the 
building. At the conclusion of 
the meeting high school girls can 
assist in serving refreshments. 
This makes a favorable impres- 
sion on the child at his first visit 
to school. 

Parent conferences are an im- 
portant part of school-home com- 
munication. They should be held 
at least twice a year and prefer- 
ably four times a year. School 
should be dismissed early during 
these conferences so the teacher 
and parents can have ample 
time to confer. During these 
conferences the teacher should 
discuss thoroughly the child’s 
school progress both academically 
and socially. Also, the parents 
should be encouraged to talk 
about their child’s reactions to 
school, their home life, and 
any other problems or informa- 
tion that may be of value to the 
teacher. The teacher should re- 
port any pertinent information 
that the parents may need to 
know. If it was necessary to re- 
fer the child for a vision or hear- 
ing check, or psychological test- 
ing, the results should be given 
to the parents, and recommenda- 
tions made. If such services are 
not available in the school, the 
teacher should report her obser- 
vations. For example, if she 
notices that Johnny has been 
squinting and rubbing his eyes 
lately, she could recommend a 
visual examination. It is not the 
teacher’s duty to diagnose, but 
she should observe and make re- 


ferrals for necessary examina- 
tions. It is unfortunate that 
usually only the mother comes in 
for teacher-parent conferences. 
Since most fathers work during 
the day it might be advisable to 
hold an informal evening pro- 
gram once a year. At this time 
the teacher could discuss the gen- 
eral class program, and talk with 
father’s individually if desired. 

When possible a teacher should 
attempt to visit at least once a 
year in the homes of her children. 
It is important that she view the 
parents and children in their 
home environment. This may give 
her a better understanding of 
their classroom behavior. 

Good school-home communica- 
tion involves much more than 
just parent-teacher conferences. 


Teachers can communicate with . 


parents by the written word — 
either personal letters or bul- 
letins — or even through news 
and articles in the local news- 
paper. 

An excellent means of promo- 
ting school-home relationships is 
through an annual educational 


fair. This can be an evening - 


affair to which all parents are 
invited. 

Each room can then display 
classroom work or projects that 
the pupils have completed. Some- 
thing should be exhibited for each 
child, whether it is a simple piece 
of artwork or an elaborate pro- 
ject. This will appeal to every 
parent and establish closer unity 
with the school and home. The 
evening could conclude with an 
informal coffee or a short band 
program. Such a program brings 
many parents to the school, and 
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they usually visit all the rooms. 
Needless to say it affords a rich 
opportunity for teachers and 
parents to visit informally. 

The Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction has taken cognizance 
of the importance of school-home 
communication in a pamphleti 
written by leading educators. 
This will be used as a guide for 
county school institutes in the 
fall. It says, in part, 

“We believe that learning in- 
volves the whole individual. 
Teachers and parents, therefore, 
should help one another to under- 
stand the whole child. 


We believe that every child de- 
serves parents and teachers who 
make every attempt to under- 
stand each other. 

We believe that parents and 
teachers working together help 


to define the goals of education 
more clearly. 

We believe that effective par- 
ent-teacher relationships lead to 
more consistent guidance of the 
child’s development in school and 
at home. 

We believe that the teacher is 
a key person in the process of 
Parent-Teacher Communication. 
His attitude toward the contribu- 
tion of parents is vital in the 
total evaluation process.” 

They further state that, “The 
parents must have an understand- 
ing of how the school functions 
and know it exists to serve them. 
The responsibility for developing 
this attitude originates with the 
school. The school starts it and 
imparts it with the expectation 
that together with the community 
the flow of communication may 
result in mutual understanding 


and satisfactory growth on the 


_ part of the students.” 


It would appear advisable then 
that the entire school faculty, ad- 
ministrators, high school teach- 
ers and special personnel should 
unite in helping to improve 
school-home relationships. As in- 
dividuals and as a group, school 
personnel should be ever on the 
alert to strengthen the bonds of 
understanding and _ friendship 
between the school and the home 
and the community. Parents and 
communities that understand and 
appreciate a schools needs and 


_prob!ems and goals will be ready 


to supr y the necessary financial 
support to help their school reach 
those goals. 

ok * 


1. “Improving Parent-Teacher Communication 
As A Means Of Fostering Pupil Develop- 
ment.” State of Iowa, Department of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, 1957. 


Beauty In The Classroom 


DAN CAPPA 


Professor of Education, Los Angeles State College 


Every child has a right to 
environmental beauty in his 
schoolroom. The beauty of clean 
floors, beautiful pictures, shiny 
desks, pleasing wall colors, flow- 
ers and plants, colorful books, 
and interesting displays are con- 
ducive to healthful school living. 
All too often in the average class- 
room we find an air of institu- 
tional dinginess. 

An important factor in a pleas- 
ant classroom environment is the 
teacher. She or he may not meet 
all the specifications of a movie 
idol; but a likeable personality 
and a smile which brings an an- 
swering smile can be developed. 
Yes, there is beauty in a smile. 

Fortunate is the youngster who 
has a teacher that brings aesthet- 
ic experiences into the school- 
room. Beauty abounds every- 
where. The teacher need not be 
a Michelangelo. An appropriate 
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picture here, the greenness of 
plants and the hue of seasonal 
flowers there, and the splash of 
color yonder to brighten up a dull 
bulletin board are pleasant ex- 
periences for youngsters com- 
pelled by law to attend a four- 
walled enclosure called a class- 
room. 

What are some practical ways 
of bringing ‘beauty into the 
school? Plants always add to the 
attractiveness of a room. Ivy in 
pastel colored vases hung from 
wall-brackets give a note of cheer- 
fulness. Test tubes held to the 
wall by scotch tape make good 
containers to place Wandering 
Jews. A little water added to the 
tubes will keep the plants grow- 
ing and fresh. Flowers, pine 
cones, greenery of any kinds, and 
even weeds can be attractively ar- 
ranged. Interesting books on 
flower arrangement can now be 


procured in any modern library. 
Cacti in animal-pots give a hap- 
py tone to bare window sills. 
The dull-brown, cork bulletin 
boards can be brightened by cov- 
ering them with inviting wall- 
paper which blends with the 
color scheme of the room. Bal- 
ance and symmetry should be the 
keynote in placing drawings and 
pictures on the bulletin boards. 
Vocabulary lists can be made 
attractive by having a cork bul- 
letin board at the left front of 
the room and using white plaster 
of Paris letters such as are found 
in department store window dis- 
plays. These letters are made so 
they can be tacked into the cork. 
With a contrasting background 
the words are distinct and pleas- 
ing. A set of these letters can be 
purchased at any wholesale dis- 
tributor of display materials. 
(Turn to page 63) 
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Based on “creativity,” the workshop was begun 


Introduction 
To The Workshop 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tus year we are going to 
present a series of articles based 
around the plans and actual de- 
velopment of a Workshop carried 
on at the Wisconsin State College 
at Eau Claire during the summer 
of 1957. This workshop was 
limited to fifteen experienced 
teachers who studied together the 
entire day for six weeks. The 
motto of the class was “You are 


Nature is never off balance — string design 
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not in here to do what has been 
done before.” Following this 
motto, students operated in a 
“graduate” atmosphere, experi- 
menting, investigating, and in- 
venting. Research was the order 
of the day. Although many pro- 
jects took on the atmosphere of 
old tried projects to begin with, 
they grew into new and amazing 
feats as invention and experimen- 


tation proceeded. Every realm of 
the Elementary Art Program was 
tapped. 

Although many people think 
“There is nothing new under the 
sun”, these students tried to dis- 
pell this belief. If the ideas were 
not new at least they were old 
ideas greatly changed and rear- 
ranged. A new light was shed on 
old ideas. 

The students attempted to ex- 

plore all channels of creative ac- 
tivity which could be put into 
function by children. We repeat 
and capitalize the words CREA- 
TIVE ACTIVITIES. Anything 
which is not of a creative nature 
is not considered ART. And we 
believe every child must have 
creative experiences in order to 
grow into the “whole man”. May 
we add that these creative ac- 
tivities should by no means be 
confined to children. But perhaps, 
if the seeds are planted in child- 
hood, the plant will grow into 
adulthood. All phases of artistic 
endeavor which resembled “busy- 
work” were recognized, ackowl- 
edged and placed in their pigeon- 
holes. These pigeonholes are not 
at home in the creative arts. 
An attempt was made from the 
beginning to set up certain goals 
— certain aims for the building 
of character and certain stand- 
ards for the building of real true 
aesthetics. 

Aims for the building of char- 
acter, centered around an honest 
approach to the arts — a striving 


A walk in the woods may give you your answer 
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to find its trwe meaning — and 
again a frank and sure recogni- 
tion of the false. An honest ap- 
proach through the arts will 
develop sterling character. We 
strive to train children who will 
fit into a world of democratic be- 
liefs, who will recognize the 
rights and privileges of all people 
and aid them in their limitations. 
We must teach children to become 
and to fit into this society not 
only to gain from it but to give to 
it. We can not help but improve 
a society through the increased 
observation and appreciation of 
the members of this society. So, 
we find a sharpened observation 
and a finer appreciation. These 
two attributes coupled with in- 
creased inagination form our be- 
ginning. From this feeling of 
“member of society” we turn di- 
rectly back to nature. Man and 
his society are part and parcel of 
nature. 


All problems can be solved by 
studying and growing closer to 
nature. She presents the finest 
examples of design — in bal- 
ance, rhythm and harmony. She 
proves that form follows function 
and that there is variety in unity. 
Observe a tree, still or in the 
wind — how it portrays variety, 
though so finely unified and how 
it is never off balance. It is rhyth- 
mic in its grace and repeats, and 
is always in complete harmony. 
Examples of nature’s perfection 
surround us and are constantly 
with us. Winter, summer, fall, 
spring — nature’s perfection 
knows no season. Also she has 
no limitations. We see her wher- 
ever we look. Only too often we 
fail to observe and appreciate. 
Her color is unexcelled; never 
garish, never clashing. It is sub- 
tle and proper and comfortable. 
Her total perspectus in harmoni- 
ous, unified and ever-changing. 
Watch these changes; be alert to 
the wonders of the greatest art- 
ist. Through the study and close 
association with nature we form 
the roots of this honest approach 
to what we call creative art. 


So, the students begin to under- 
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stand their own society and its 
relation to nature. After we have 
embedded our roots in nature and 
harmonized without society; we 
are in a position to remove our 


Observation — keen-sensitivity 


— sh 
blindness of everyday petty prob- 
lems, look down the “long road” 
and see crystal clear our respon- 
sibilities. This responsibility is 
to the permeation of nature, 
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Dropped design — looked like a bird 


through observation and appreci- 
ation, the realization of our dem- 
ocratic society through open- 
minded understanding and forth- 
right problem solving and the 
furthering of cultural values 
through honest action in creative 
experiences and aesthetic accom- 
plishments. High sounding sym- 
bols? I think not. 

Rather, this is a sound founda- 
tion of true beliefs on which to 
build practical down-to-earth 
projects for little boys and girls 
who are the builders of this 
culture. 


Every project which we do,. 


every experience which we par- 
ticipate in and every wonder that 
we sense and appreciate takes in 
three responses. First, we per- 
ceive. We have a sense of seeing, 
feeling, hearing or a similar re- 
sponse to some stimuli. The per- 
ception is received like a radio 
antennae. The “charge” comes 
into the body. It is next respond- 
ed to. An emotional reaction of 
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some type sets in. This emotional 
response is varied in character — 
intense or mild — depending on 
the stimulant. And finally intel- 
ligence enters to rationalize and 
give understanding and apprecia- 
tion. Consequently in our study 
and experiment, we think of this 
process and how each reaction 
will develop from the original 
impression through to the intel- 
lectual interpretation and under- 
standing. 

The projects will be reviewed 
throughout the year’s. series. 
With this philosophy as a basis 
we begin. Two dimensional and 
three dimensional projects, old 
ideas, new ideas, experiments, 
observations and suggestions will 
come to you. Try them as we 
have and follow them but be very 
sure to develop them and work 
them out according to your own 
needs and desires and suited to 
your own inimitable situation. 
No formula, pattern, or recipe is 
right for you. Only the inspira- 
tion gives the idea. The adjust- 
ment and development is up to 
you. 


Susan did little “drop-designs” 
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When Summer Coes 
fn. 7 Words by - 


Marian Phelps - 
Music by 

fie Collins 


1. The hap- py hours of sum-mer, Like but-ter-flies a - wing, 
2. We'll store a bit of sun-shine, To cheer each win-ter day; 


flit - ting past; they’re fly - ing fast, Nor can we do one thing 
mem-o-ries of birds and bees, With flow’rs in col-ors gay; 


keep them an - y_ lon-ger Than time will let them stay. 
flee - cy clouds, like lamb-kins In  sky-land;so, you see, 


b 


we must try, as they go by, To store some good a - way..... 
gold - en ways of sum-mer days We'll keep in mem -o- ty. ..... 
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Children 


Express 
“My Home’ 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 
Art Instructor, 


Clinton Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Barry invited several boys and girls t 


Ralph likes to make replicas of construction works with cardboard. 
Here he reconstructs his experience. 


o his last birthday party. Several played 


archery in the basement game room while his father looked on. 


Tew children to draw a pic- 
ture with, say, “Mexico,” as the 
subject matter or central theme, 
and you’re bound to get a re- 
sponse of blank expressions or 
photographic representations 


from their papers. For unless 
children have actually been to 
Mexico or have studied about it 
in school, more likely than not 
you'll find them stalemated in 
creativity and expression in the 
proposed subject. 

When teachers direct children 
in the pictorial or subject matter 
approach they need to help them 


select topics within their experi- 
ence. Such topics need not neces- 
sarily be world shocking or Hol- 
lywood styled in significance. In 
fact they may take their cues 
from simple, everyday experi- 
ences — subjects so obvious, in 
fact — that we take them for 
granted. 

“My Home,” for example, is 
usually a big idea overlooked in 
the total art experience for young 
children. And because appear- 
ance, occupants, atmosphere, and 
activity are all as different as 
there are numbers of homes 
throughout our land, children are 
bound to depict a variety of situ- 
ations; each according to his own 


Carol likes to listen to her favorite recordings on the floor in her bedroom. 
Her dog “Spots” is listening too. 
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Richard’s favorite hobby is geography. 
He posed — — his study desk 
at home. 


Wayne helps around the house by 
raking leaves. 


experience and choice. These may 5. I Help My Father By 8. Sunday Breakfast In My 
be characterized by themes like; Raking Leaves. Home. 


1. Our House is Beautiful. : 9. My Favorite Room. 

2. Our Garden is Planted. a a, oe 10. I Do My Share. 

3. Our Garden Needs Care. ; 11. Eight O’Clock In The Morn- 
4. Look at Our Fence, Flower- 7. I See A Robin On Our ing In My Home. 


box, etc. Fence. 12. Meet My Family. 


The Brave Little Bulldozer 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


The brave little bulldozer, He scoops up the dirt 
So strong and sturdy, With the greatest of ease, 
Grinds out ‘a tune And bites out big rocks, 
Like a hurdy-gurdy, And even fells trees. 


As he huffs and puffs He gnaws down the hills 
In mechanical glee, And fills up the hollows, 
And does all the things : As he spits out the dirt 
That I like to see. Which it seems that he swallows. 


He works with a will, 

And his song seems to say, 
Work can be fun 

If it’s done the right way! 
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Creative 
Insects 


Designed by 
Third Grade Children 
of the Lakemont School, 
Winter Park, Florida. 


Mrs. Rose Bower, teacher. 


JEAN O. MITCHELL — 
College of Education 
University of Florida, 

Gainesville 
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Tue science table with its 
gay butterflies and brightly col- 
ored bugs inspired this particular 
art lesson. 

- Almost every day during Sep- 
tember the children brought more 
insects to school. Their gay 
colors and designs were the sub- 
ject of animated conversation 
which stimulated much interest. 
Mrs. Bower then decided to let 
the children try their hands at 
creative designing. What were 
the important parts of the insects 
to use? The wings, heads, feelers, 
bodies and legs. 

Green construction paper was 
folded to cut two sides the same. 
Designs were cut across the 
body and head sections. Wings 
were folded again in a number 
of places and design spots of 
various shapes and sizes were 
cut out. 

These stencil designs were 
pasted to white drawing paper 


“Andy 


You know Andy can count 
to a hundred — that is, you do 
if you ever shared a seat on the 
Commuter’s train, or a table in 
the Cafeteria with Andy’s Dad 
— or if you happened to be wait- 
ing your turn while Mitzie was 
waving Andy’s Mom or the cash- 
ier at Supermarket was adding 
up the items in Andy’s Mom’s 
basket. 

And if you’ve ever been at 
Bridge Club or a Community 
Committee Meeting at the Bran- 
don’s you have heard Andy count 
to one hundred — and then for 
good measure you have heard 
him say: Two and two are four. 
Two hundred and two hundred 
are four hundred and two thou- 
sand and two thousand are four 
thousand. Two million and two 
million are four million.” 
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and the holes filled in with bright 
crayon colors. 


it looked very gay and cheerful 
and each child was especially 
When put up around the room proud of his own creative design. 


Can Count To 100” 


GLADYS RISDEN, Ph.D. 


Next time try showing him 
four pennies spread on the palm 
of your hand. Dollars to dough- 
nuts he says, “One, two, three, 
four.” 

“How many?” you repeat. 

“One, two, three, four,” 
answers. 

Andy’s Mom feels so sorry for 
Billy’s Mom. How perfectly aw- 
ful to have a son, four years old, 
who doesn’t even count to ten! 

Billy doesn’t say, “one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten.” He doesn’t need to. 
He can see ten. 

Two months ago, just after 
Billy’s fourth birthday he came 
running over with a dime clutch- 
ed tightly between a play-stained 
finger and thumb. 

“Auntie Gee, can you trade me 
ten pennies for this dime?” 


he 


I got my purse and laid eight 
on the table. He gave one look, 
shoved the pennies apart into two 
groups, five and three and said, 
“Two more, please.” 

“How do you know you should 
have two more? You haven’t had 
time to count?” 

“I know . .. ’cause I have to 
have two fives for ten and that’s 
only a five and three more. It 
takes two more to make another 
five.” 

Billy could see five at a single 
glance and he knew two of those 
groups made ten, the most im- 
portant number in our number 
system. 

Yesterday Billy came running 
in again. “Trade me a half dolla 
for these?” 

I looked from the four dimes 
he had spread on the table to his 
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twinkling eyes. ‘No”’, I said 
soberly. “I’d have to have fifty 
cents for a half dollar.” 

“Ho, you’re smart. Here’s your 
fifty.” 
onto the table. 

I decided to test Billy. I got 
five more dimes and sat down be- 
side him at the table. With my 
left hand I’d pull a given num- 
ber from under my right hand, 
expose them while I could say, 
“one”, cover them. 

“Fifty.” “Thirty.” “Sixty.” 
“Twenty.” “Eighty.” “Seventy.” 

“Explain to me, Billy, how you 
know this is ‘seventy’. You just 
look and say ‘seventy’ without 
counting.” 

‘Sure. It’s easy. See...” He 
was rearranging the dimes in 
two threes and a one. “That’s 
seven tens and seven tens says 
seventy.” 

“Can you count by tens to a 
hundred?” 

He looked at me in puzzlement. 

“Like this . . . ten, twenty, 
thirty ...” I was adding a dime 
to the group at each count. Billy 
was watching me closely. 

“I guess I could. I never have 
but I could. That’s ten. And an- 
other one, now there are two, 
twenty ... three tens, thirty... 
four tens, forty ... But Gee that’s 
& dumb way to do it. You can see 
‘forty’ all at once, why take all 
that time to count?” 

That’s a good question, Billy. 
A very good question. If thirty 
years experience with children 
learning arithmetic has proved 
anything to me it has proved that 
seeing groups is a surer road to 
power in handling the quantita- 
tive situations in school and life 
than counting ones is. 


So many mothers of children 
with average or higher I.Q.’s 
who are failing in school arith- 
metic have said to me: I can’t 
understand it. Johnny could count 
to a hundred before he was four 
...or five... or six. 

But I cannot recall one mother 
of a child who could see six or 
seven or eight or ten at a glance 
or after a very little shifting to 
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He tossed another dime 


make groups he could recognize, 
who had a child who failed in 
school arithmetic. Their children 
might be bored with arithmetic 
assignments that required them 
to go through a long pencil and 


paper process to find an answer 


they could think at a glance. 
Their children’s teachers who 
made those assignments might 
complain that the children doo- 
dled instead of keeping up their 
workbooks. But their children 
don’t fail in the true sense of the 
word in either school or out-of- 
school arithmetic. 

Billy’s Dad- and Mom didn’t 
teach him to count. When he was 
two he’d find one shoe or mitten 
missing. He’d begin hunting. 
When he found it Mom or Dad 
would say “Two shoes. Two 
shoes.” In a few days he was 
saying “two shoes.” Then he 
was beginning to see other twos, 
two birds in the feeding station 
outside the window, two lamps 
on Mom’s dressing table, two 
cookies on his lunch plate. Then 
Mom was asking him to bring her 
twos. Please bring me two 
spoons, Billy.” “We need two 
more plates for the table.” 

Then Mom was saying, “You 
may have three cookies today, 
Billy. Two cookies and another 
cooky.” “Here are three nickels 
for ice cream cones. Two for your 
two friends, and one for you.” 
“Here is a new doggie-book. You 
had two and now here’s another 
one. Now you have how many 
doggie-books ?” 

Sometimes Mom got ahead of 
Billy. For example there was the 
time she gave him two dimes and 
three pennies to buy a loaf of 
bread. A few minutes later he 
came back without bread. “Mom, 
a boy gave me more moneys for 


Country Scenery 
VIVIAN GOULED 


Horses grazing on the hills, 
Cows beneath a tree, 

Silos next to painted barns... 
What lovely scenery! 


my moneys. See?” He showed 
her three nickels for the two 
dimes. “But the man at the store 
said it wasn’t enough for the 
bread.” 

Mom added a nickel to his three 
and he got the bread. That eve- 
ning Billy’s Dad and Bill “traded 
money” until Billy knew the dif- 
ference between pennies, nickels 
and dimes. 

There was the time, too, when 
Billy looked at the cups he was 
wiping for Mom. He stacked 
them in threes. “There’s six 
cups,” he said, “Know how I 
know? There’s two threes.” 

“Billy knows his ‘times’ tables” 
exclaimed his sister who was a 
third grader then. “Tell me, Billy, 
what are ‘two times three’?” 

“TI won’t tell you,” Billy shouted 
stamping his foot. He threw down 
his towel and ran out of the 
kitchen. Mom succeeded in ex- 
plaining to Sister then that 
“knowing” must come before 
“saying.” Billy could see six as 
two threes. He knew that two 
threes were six. But he would be 
three or four years older before 
he could say it the school-way: 
two times three are six. 

“Oh I see now,” his sister ex- 
claimed at last. “It’s like when he 
was a baby. He knew Daddy and 
me ’nd everybody a long time be- 
fore he could say our names.” 

Lucky, lucky Billy to have a 
family who know that knowing 
must come before saying — that 
knowing groups comes from ex- 
periences — many, many experi- 
ences in putting groups together 
and taking them apart. The 
growth through these experiences 
must be in seeing groups, not 
ones. The satisfaction must be 
in the outcome, the power, which 
seeing gives, not in the applause 
which saying is given. 

Knowing is more than saying. 
The test of knowing is using. 
Andy is saying. Billy is using. 
Which one will be smarter in 
school arithmetic? Which one 
will be smarter in life-arithmetic? 
Dollars to doughnuts it will be 
Billy. 
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Meg and Peg were walking home from school. The fire Meg ran back to watch the fire but Peg walked on home. 
trucks stopped at a house down the street. She saw her mother in the window waving at her as she 


“Let’s go see the fire!” said Peg. “No,” said Peg we neared her home. 
should go right home. 


le 


Pid 


It was dark when Meg finally returned home. Her father 
had been looking for her. She didn’t go home after school 
so she had to eat her supper alone in her room. She didn’t 
have any ice cream that night. 
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When Peg got home mother had a surprise for her. She - 
had baked some fresh cookies. As Peg ate them and 
drank her milk she was glad she had obeyed her mother 
and gone straight home from school. 
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The Colors Speak Up 


ACT I 
CHARACTERS: 
Bob 
Leslie 
Dennis 


Gay 
Peter 
Amy 


SCENE: (At Bob’s house. This is 
a sort of reunion for the children 
after their summer vacation. Bob 


is speaking.) 


Bob: And you should see the 
color of that mountain when we 
first woke up. It seems we were 


on that camping trip and — 

Leslie: Imagine our big he man 
Bob, speaking of the color of a 
mountain. 

Dennis: Well, I know what he 
means when he talks about color. 
I didn’t see the mountain in the 
morning but I saw a beautiful 
sunrise on our lake. At home I 
never can see the sunrise, our 
houses are so close together. 

Gay: You wouldn’t see the sun- 
rise anyway. Your mother told 
my mother she has all she can do 
to get you up in time for school. 

Dennis (laughing good na- 
turedly) But, Gay, this was dif- 
ferent; we had our tent pitched 
right on the shore. I shall never 
forget that ball of red fire just 
coming up over the tree tops 
across the lake. It really was 
super. 

Gay: Well now that we’re on 
this interesting subject I want to 
say that I shall never forget the 
colors of the sea the day a ter- 
rific storm was coming up. The 
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greens, purples, various shades 
of blues were all absolutely 
beautiful. Then after the storm 
came the rainbow and you’ve 
surely missed something if you 
haven’t seen a rainbow over the 
ocean. 

Peter: You know me and 
flowers. I’ve practically decided 
to be a florist, so you may imagine 
the thrill I had this summer when 
I visited a beautiful garden be- 
longing to one of those wonderful 
estates on the island where we go. 
Talk about color. ‘Wow’. You just 
wait until you see the colored 
pictures I took of this garden 
with my new camera. 

Amy: Don’t worry, I saw color, 
color, color in everything this 
summer. There’s even color in 
plain rocks if you look closely 
enough, and you know, gang, I 
got to thinking what if there were 
no colors in this world but black 
and white. Think of black grass 
for instance. How horrible it 
would be! also we haven’t men- 
tioned birds. What would they be 
without color? Did you ever stop 
to think of that? 

Bob: There would be plenty of 
accidents around here without 
color. No red light for stop or 
green for go. 

Leslie: They say dogs cannot 
see red. Did you know that? 

Dennis: Sure and my folks 
aren’t dogs. They’ll see red if I 
don’t go along home. If the color 
lecture is over, guess I’ll be going. 


All: We'll all go along and go 
home to dream, 
That a world without color would 
be like milk without cream. 
A world without color would 
make us all sad. 
A world without color would 
really be bad. 
End of Act I 


ACT Il 

THE DREAM 
CHARACTERS: 
Same as in Act I 
plus the COLORS. 
Red 
Orange 
Yellow 
(As the scene opens, Bob is talk- 
ing to the rest of the children who 
are looking about dreamily.) 


Bob: And I tried to cross the 
street on the way to school, and 
because we have only black and. 
white in this land, there were no 
red, yellow and green lights to 
help me. 

Leslie: I had the same trouble. 
Then when we had Spelling this 
morning and I had my words all 
right, the teacher didn’t have any 
nice colored crayon to use. She 
just made a horrible black mark. 

Dennis: In nature class today, 
I received a failure mark because 
I couldn’t describe a bird I had 
seen this morning. She said by 
my description it was probably a 
beautiful bluebird, but as long as 
there was no blue on him that I 
could see, I called it a blackbird. 
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Gay: My mother told me my 
new dress was a very pretty 
brown and yellow, but the chil- 
dren said it looked plain white to 


them and they made fun of me. 


saying, “What did you think, it 
was June instead of September 
and the last day instead of the 
first?” 

Peter: My mother gave me an 
orange for recess but because I 
didn’t know what color it was I 
think by the taste she’s given me 
a lemon. 

Amy: We were supposed to 
bring all kinds of September 
flowers to school this morning 
and when I gave them to Miss 
Wilson she looked disgusted and 
said, “I think it’s about time you 
knew the difference between 
flowers and weeds.” 

Bob: It’s also about time we 
called the “COLORS” together 
and asked for a show down. They 
should speak for themselves. 
(He blows a whistle and all the 
“COLORS” appear. The children 
representing these colors can 
wear colored bands etc.) 

Leslie: Speak up you colors and 
tell us why you’ve disappeared 
from our land. We find we simply 
cannot get along without you. 

Red: 

We wanted you to learn to ap- 
preciate us, 

So we left you for awhile and oh 
what a fuss. 


No matter how I try and try, 

I can’t see anything up high. 

Sometimes my daddy lifts me up 

To take a look. I see a cup, 

Some knives and other grownup 
toys, 

All don’t-touch things for little 
boys. 

But in the garden on the ground 

Such interesting things are 
found, 

Bright dewdrops on a tiny fern, 
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I can see you’ve missed us as a 
warning light, 

And your Spelling paper was no 
longer bright, 

So Ill try to return within the 
hour, 

And show my color on bird and 
flower. 
Orange: 

You’ll never know what fruit to 
eat. 

You’ll never know the juice is 
sweet, 

If I don’t give the orange a proper 
shade, 

For that’s the way an orange is 
made. 

The brighter the orange, the riper 
the fruit, 

And I am the color who aims to 
suit. 
Yellow: 

You’ve missed me badly I can see, 

And I am as sorry as I can be. 

I’ll brighten your sun tomorrow 
morn. 

I’ll give some color to that bantam 
corn. 

I’ll make the canary happy once 
more. 

I'll go right now if you’ll open 
the door. 
Green: 

I dye the grass, I keep things 
clean. 

I have many shades and my 
name is GREEN. 

The trees, the leaves, the grass 

and all, 


High Low 


JESSICA POTTER BRODERICK 


Need me badly when it’s Fall, 

For soon my friend Mr. Brown 
comes along, 

And then, my dears, ’tis another 
song. 

Blue: 

I know that you’ve missed me, I’ll 
see what to do. 

I'll get back to work delivering 
my BLUE. 

I’ll touch up the flowers, the birds 
and the sky, 

For I am the color that never 
should die. 

Dresses and ties, suits and some 
shoes, 

Hurray for their beauty when 
using the blues. 

(All of the children have been 
listening to the colors. Now they 
step forward rubbing their eyes 
as if they are just awaking from 
their dreams. The colors gradual- 
ly disappear from view. The chil- 
dren say together. ) 

What a dream we’ve had today! 

And now the colors have gone 
away, 

But they’ll return to this land of 
ours, 

And touch up the birds, the sky 
and flowers. 

They’ll use the colors for safety 
for us, 

So now at last there’ll be no fuss. 

Let’s close with the song beloved 
by you. 

America’s Colors: The Red, White 

and Blue. 


Some colored. stones, 
worm, 

Green moss as cozy as a rug, 

A shiny little beetle bug, 

The busy black ant’s sandy house, 

A wee grey velvet garden mouse. 

Someday I shall grow big and tall 

And never notice these at all, 

But now, with such nice things 
to see, 

I’m glad I’m way down low like 

me. 


a fuzzy 
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A Language Arts Program 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with English Activities in Action) 


Note to Teachers: 


We have had many requests for a program in 
Language Arts, integrated about the life of the 
child, showing his natural uses of language and how 
it functions in his daily living. 

For years, we have thought of composition only 
in the form of written composition with the whole 
criteria based on correct mechanics. Time has 
shown us that writing comes a long way after 
speaking. Composition is a process of thinking; 
written composition is putting down on paper what 
has been composed in the mind. Written composi- 
tion is composed of really few simple mechanics, 
which can be mastered if taken in systematic 
fashion. 


We have found from experience that the mastery 
of mechanics does not blaze the trail to perfect 
written composition. Instead, the royal road to good 
written thought, lies through expressive oral 
thought. Until recently there has been but little 
emphasis placed on oral expression. Even in the 
earliest grades the big accomplishment has been 
to get the child to write on paper. Our school 
practices more than our teachers, we believe, have 
been responsible. Many teachers have done the best 
they knew how, and have followed carefully out- 
lined courses of study and text books. The text- 
book, in many cases, has given to the teacher a 
false sense of security; because she has thoroughly 
believed that if her pupil carefully followed the 
text, they could write or speak properly by the end 
of the year. Many of the textbooks have included 
everything but the essentials — the training of the 
conversation at home, at school, in the store, on the 
playground, in their daily life. 

With this objective in mind, we ask ourselves, 
‘What do boys and girls talk about?” Must we stage 
for them ingenious contrivances of artificial situa- 
tions in order to get them to talk? What offers 
bigger opportunity for natural genuine social inter- 
course than the right sort of classroom? If real life 
activities abound there and life interests are dis- 
cussed, natural spontaneous expression is sure to 
follow. The emphasis will then be placed not on 
drill exercises never heard outside of the classroom 
and having little effect on daily use, but on REAL 
and NATURAL uses of language. 
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For this reason, we are offering a series of pro- 
cedures in language arts which closely tie up with 
the child’s experiences at home, at school, in his 
various neighborhood activities and which have real 
and natural objectives. The series will include the 
following : 


1. THE STORY — its purpose, use, and value; 
the art of story telling; what is a gocd story; how 
to tell a story to children; source materials for the 
story teller; various story collections, old and new. 


2. STORY DRAMATIZATION — its value and 
purpose; Is it the child’s own production; various 
forms of dramatic presentations — the pantomime, 
the peep show, etc. 


3. STORY REPRODUCTION — good and poor 
methods; has it motive; is a real audience situation 
presented; various types of performance; value of 
the story club or the Story Hour. 


4. THE EXTENDING OF VOCABULARY — 
Use of pictures; building of context meanings; us- 
ing choice words; finding descriptive words; mak- 
ing new words; worn out words; use of dictionary; 
words to describe the unusual; describing scenes. 


5. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION— 
the original story; subjects from personal experi- 
ence; getting “the sentence idea” across; use of 
reports, summaries, outlines; what makes a good 
book report; use of class notices, diaries, bulletins, 
newspapers; explaining the project or unit; simple 
letter writing. 


6. CORRECTIVE SPEECH — the good and 
poor language game; use of telephone conversation; 
giving right directions; radio programs; activities 
which call for free discussion, consultation, inquiry, 
explanations, reports and other practical purposes; 
descriptions in stories; picturesque speech; to ex- 
press one’s self more effectively; practice in cor- 
rect talking; establishing a good speech habit. 


7. CREATIVE ENGLISH — a real appreciation 
of poetry; creating original verse; the group poem; 
what constitutes an interesting letter; making new 
and choice words; finding better words; creating 
original class slogans and signs; headline words; 
the character sketch. 
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8. SPELLING AND DICTIONARY WORK — 
the relation of phonetics and spelling; phonetic 
development and analysis; building context mean- 
ings; words that we confuse; how to study spelling; 
classifying of words; real dictionary helps; dic- 
tionary games; choosing the exact word; roots of 
words: spelling rules. 


(A) THE STORY 


Purpose of the story 
1. To give joy. 
2. Relaxation of tense home and school atmos- 
phere. 
3. Happy relation — parent, teacher and child. 
4. Enlarging the child’s outlook. 


(B) WHAT MAKES THE GOOD STORY 


1. Material must correspond to needs and 
tastes of children. 

2. Objective activity — larger number of 
things happening. 

. Sound and beautiful organization—climax 
direct — plot simple — proper arrange- 
ment of parts. 

Economy of incident — compare Perrault 
and Grimm’s “Cinderella”. 
Close unity of threads in action. 
No undue appeal to any one emotion. 
. _ Serious treatment — really and sincerely 

funny. 
Persons of story — be those who DO things 
rather than those who BECOME some- 
thing else. 
Ethically sound—trick secures final justice 
—discriminate between treachery and sub- 
blety (Reynard the Fox) 

10. Romantic happy ending. 


(These ten guides to the GOOD STORY taken 
from McCLINTOCK’S LITERATURE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES, University Press, Chic- 
ago) 


(C) WHAT DO CHILDREN DEMAND AT 
CERTAIN AGES 


Period I (Grades 1 and early 2) 
(Reading there introduced as a thought getting 
process, developing independence in word recogni- 
tion) 


The psychological appeal at 5 and 6 years — 
something happening, every step an event, what 
people did and said, no explanation needed, color, 
action, jingle, repetition, familiar elements. 

Type Story: Mother Goose, Elves and Shoe- 
maker, Peter Rabbit, Little Rabbit Who Wanted 
Red Wings, Briar Rose, Little Gray Pony (Lind- 
say), Vain Teddy (Fyleman — Forty Good Night 
Tales), Golden Cobwebs (Bryant), Engine Story 
(Bragg), Epanimandas and His Auntie, Little Big 
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Man (Tagmore), What Else The Moon Saw ( Ander- 
son), Thumbelisa. 


Period Ii (Grades 2 and 3) 
(Vigorous emphasis on Fundamental Attitudes, 
Habits, and Associations) 


The psychological appeal at this age — Children 
demand immediate results — have keen sense of 
justice — evil must be punished, good rewarded, 
humor and tricks in plenty, a fairy element, highly 
imaginative period — much “pretend.” 

Type Story: Fable (Aesop, LaFontaine, etc.), 
Fairy Story (Perrault, Willesten, etc.), Animal and 
Nature Story — Uncle Remus, Jungle Books (Kip- 
ling), Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Books (Paine), 
Burgess Books. Old Favorites—Counterpane Fairy 
(Pyle), Riki, Tiki, Tavi (Kipling), Peter Pan, Little 
Black Sambo, Robinson Crusoe, Princess of the 
Glass Hill, East of the Sun and West of the Moon, 
The Lonesomest Doll. 


Period III (The Extensive Reading Period — 
Grades 4, 5, and 6) 


The psychological appeal at this age — high sense 
of objectic, reality developed, demand for THE 
TRUE, fairy element vanishing, interested in ex- 
periences of adult life — history, biography, inven- 
tion, adventure, stories of Scouts, loyalty to crowd 
or gangs, chivalry, heroism. Type story — Robin 
Hood (Pyle), Odyssey (Palmer), Boy’s King Arthur 
(Lanier), Hawthorne’s Stories, Hans Brinker or 


Silver Skates, Alice in Wonderland, Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, Kipling’s Lea Ballards, Treasure Island, 
Gulliver’s Travels, Arabian Nights, Adventures of 
Troy (Column), Cow Country (James), Smoky 
(James), Grey Dawn (Terhune), Polaris (Baynes), 
Moby Dick (Melville), Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn (Twain), Flying with Lindbergh (Kehoe), etc. 


(D) HOW TO TELL THE STORY 


Every classroom should have a period when the 
children’s faces are upturned in their eagerness for 
the next word, half-anticipating the “what hap- 
pened next.” 

A story is a work of art — for pleasure first, not 
instruction nor ethics. The dominent purpose of the 
story should be to give joy. The minor purposes 
follow — means of relaxation, happy relationship 
between teacher and child, extending the experi- 
ences of children and carrying them into realms of 
beauty and new interest. 

Someone has rightly said, “If we exploit all 
science, revel in all psychology, air all our educa- 
tional ideals, apply all our standardized tests, but 
still cannot get down to the fundamental principles 
and know the child, it profits us nothing.” 

Children are very sensitive as to the way a story 
is told to them. Their standards, we believe are 
these: 
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1. The personality of the story-teller must shine 
through the story in its selection, narration and ap- 
preciation. The story-teller should love her story 
and love to tell it. 

2. The story-teller must take the point of view 
of the children, telling the story as a child would 
tell it, but with improvements. 

3. The story-teller should completely forget her- 
self in the telling of the story—thinking, acting, 
feeling every move, every episode, every character, 
all along the line. She should have the inward eye 
that actually sees moving pictures in the story, a 
sensitive mind that feels each emotion of each 
character, a sympathy so broad it responds to all 
the feelings of the story. 

4. The story should be carefully studied by the 
story-teller so that she may see and feel its sim- 
plicity, its directness, its swiftly moving action. A 
definite outline of the story should be made as to 
introduction, series of events, body of the story, 
climax, conclusion. The story should not be 
memorized except for certain choice, crisp words 
and phrases. 

5. The moral of the story should be hidden; at 
least, if presented, it should be done with discretion. 
Children see themselves quite clearly in the char- 
acters of the story. They like to make their own 
interpretations and generalizations. 


(E) GOOD BOOKS ON STORY TELLING 


1. How to tell Stories to children and Stories to 
Tell to Children, Bryant, Houghton. 


2. Educating by Story Telling, Cather, World 
Book. 


Language Arts In Action 


The Art of Story Telling Shedlock, Appleton. 

4. Children’s Stories, How to Tell Them, Bone, 
Macmillan. 

5. Story Telling, Questioning, Studying, Horn, 
Macmillan. 

6. Story Telling, Home and School, Partridge, 
Macmillan. 

7. Stories Children Like, How to Tell Them, 
Keyes, Appleton. 


8. Good Citizenship Through Story Telling, 
Forbes, Macmillan. 


9. Good Story Telling for Grade Teacher, Gross 
and Statler, Row Peterson 


(F) GOOD COLLECTIONS OF STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN — Old and New 


For the Children’s Hour, For the Story Teller, 
Tell Me Another Story, Bailey, Platt & Munk. 
Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones, Best Stories to Tell 
to Children, Bryant, Houghton. Firelight Fairy 
Book, Starlight Wonder Book, The Joy Street 
Books, Beston, Appleton. Mother Stories, Lindsay, 
Platt & Munk, Twilight Land, The Wonder Clock, 
Howard Pyle, Harper. Tales of Laughter, Magic 
Casement, The Fairy Ring, Wiggin, Doubleday. Tea 
Time Stories, Forty Good Morning Stories, Rose 
Fyleman, Doubleday. Ting-a-Ling Tales, Stockton, 
Scribner. The Illustrated Treasury of Children’s 
Literature, Martignoni, Grosset. Favorite Stories 
Old and New, Gruenberg, Doubleday. Golden Pic- 
ture Book of Stories, Moore, Simon & Schuster. 
Nora Kramer’s Story Book for Threes and Fours, 
Kramer, Gilbert Press. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(A) STORIES WE LIKE 


(Look over the following list of stories — Put an 
“A” after the stories YOU KNOW; “O” after 
stories you would LIKE TO KNOW; “D” after 
stories that you think you would like TO PLAY 
OUT or dramatize. 


1. The Wolf and the Sheep 
Raggy Tug 
3. The Pig Brother 
4. The Pied Piper of Hamelin Town 
5. The Little Red Hen 
6. The Gingerbread Man 
7. Little Half-Chick 


(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 


8. Epaminondas and His Auntie 
9. The Frog Prince 
10. The Elves and the Shoemaker 


(B) WHAT TO DO WITH A STORY 


After reading a story in your reader— 

5. ree a picture of the characters you liked 
est. 

2. Make a list of the new words you found. 

3. Make up five questions on the story. Use 
them to challenge the class. 

4. Draw a picture of the most important hap- 
pening. 
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Make a movie of the story. 

Draw the part you would like to have seen. 
Draw the funniest part. 

Make a list of the characters with a describ- 
ing word after each. 

Give three reasons why you liked the story. 
Outline the story (a simple outline). 

Report on the most exciting happening. 
Make another ending to the story. 

Turn the story into a simple dialogue. 


(C) MAKING UP AN IMAGINARY STORY 


Can you make up an imaginary story about a 
peanut? 
an apple 
a library book 
an automobile 
a pet monkey 
my doll 
Here is a sample second grade story. Note its 
good sentences, particularly the ending sentence, 
“My doll is very beautiful with her large blue eyes. 
When I lay her on the bed she closes her eyes up 
tight. She is an old sleepyhead.” 


(D) WHY THE MORNING-GLORY CLIMBS 
By Elizabeth McCracken 


Once the Morning-Glory was flat on the ground. 
She grew that way and she had never climbed at 
all. Up in the top of a tree near her lived Mrs. Jen- 
nie Wren and her little baby Wren. The little Wren 
was lame; he had a broken wing and couldn’t fly. 
He stayed in the nest all day. But the mother Wren 
told him all about what she saw in the world, when 
she came flying home at night. She used to tell him 
about the beautiful Morning-Glory she saw on the 
ground. She told him about the Morning-Glory 
every day, until the little Wren was filled with a 
desire to see her for himself. 

“How I wish I could see the Morning-Glory!” he 
said. 

The Morning-Glory heard this, and she longed to 
let the little Wren see her face. She pulled herself 
along the ground, a little at a time, until she was 
at the foot of the tree where the little Wren lived. 
But she could not get any farther, because she did 
not know how to climb. At last she wanted to go up 
so much, that she caught hold of the bark of the 
tree, and pulled herself up a little. And little by lit- 
tle, before she knew it, she was climbing. 

And she climbed way up the tree to the little 
Wren’s nest, and put her sweet face over the edge 
of the nest, where the little Wren could see. 

That was how the Morning-Glory came to climb. 

Can you make another ending to the story? Can 
you dramatize the story? Who is the main char- 
acter? Can you give other titles to the story? Can 
you draw the part of the story that you like best? 
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{E). STORIES FROM OUTLINES 


Can you make stories from outlines? Here are 
three small sentences: 


Wow finds some eggs. 
He gives an egg to Red Hen. 
A duck comes out of the egg. 


These sentences can be made into an interesting 
story like this: 

“My little dog Wow found a nest of eggs on the 
sandy beach. He gave one egg to the little Red Hen. 
A wee golden duck came out of the egg. ‘April Fool’, 
said Wow.” 


Make good stories from these two outlines: 


He falls down. 
The monkeys laugh. 


He turns a somersault. 
The children laugh. 


(F) OUR BOOK CLUB 


Look over the names of the twelve books. Per- 
haps you have read them at home or at school. 
Something happens in each book. Can you tell the 
number of the book in which you may find each of 
the following incidents or statements? 


1. Dutch Twins 7. In Fairy Land 
. Fairies and Chimneys 8. Heidi 
- Pinocchio 9. Red Feather 
. Chinese Fables 10. Jungle Book 
. Cave Twins 11. Japanese Fairy Tales 


. Burgess Animal Book 12. Good Times on the 
Farm 


. The children slept in cupboard beds in the wall. 
. Animals, animals — all kinds of animals. 


. The people dress in gay kimonos and ride in 
rickshaws. 


. Heidi loved to climb the mountain with Peter. 


. He was a funny wooden puppet dressed in wall 
paper. 


- Years and years ago the people had no houses 
but caves. 


. He traveled up the streams in a small birchbark- 
canoe. 


. The fairies sit about the chimneys warming up 
their toes. 


. The children love the cows, sheep, hens and 
chickens. 
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J. The kitchen god is an old man with sharp, black 
eyes. 


K. The elves and the fairies sail about on dew 
drops. 


L. The lion is called, “King of the Jungle.” 

Key for teachers: statement A in book 1; B in 6; C 
in 11; Din 8; E in 3; F in 5; G in 9; H in 2; Lin 12; 
Jin 4; Kin 7, Lin 10. 


(G) DISCUSSION OF THE STORY 


Questions like the following might act as sort of 
“check up” of a story told by the teacher or the 
children. 


Why do you suppose this story was written? 
What is the setting of the story? 

Would you have given the story a different 
ending? 

How many people would it take to play the 
story? 

Would you change any of the characters in 
the story? Which ones? Why? 

How would you have the main character 
dressed? 

What properties would you need if you dram- 
atized the story? 

What do you think are the most exciting 
parts? 

What are the talking parts in the story? 


What do you think is the main thread of the 
story? 


(H) FINDING WORDS IN THE STORY 


Make a list of the humorous words. 

Make a list of the words that give color. 
Make a list of the words that give sound. 
Make a list of the action words. 

Make a list of the unusual words. 


(I) ART AND THE STORY 


Following the telling of a story, let the children 
do any of the following: 


Make a movie of the story. 

Make a series of funnies that fit the story. 
Make a play with simple dialogue parts and 
show each part in pictures. 

Make pictures for a puppet show. 

Make a picture showing the complete story. 
Draw various endings to the story. 

Draw the various characters in the story. 


Draw a picture of the place where you think 
the story happened. 


Draw the most exciting incident in the story. 


(J) RIDDLES 


The children could make or draw riddles depicting 
the characters in the story to show to the class for 
the children to guess, viz: 

“I was very unhappy. 

My proud sisters made me do the work. 

They treated me badly and said mean things. 

Then something magical happened. 

I was turned into a Princess and went to a ball.” 

Who am I? 


(K) MAKING SIMPLE OUTLINES FOR 
PLAYS, viz: 
1. The little girl goes to the woods. 
2. The little girl goes to sleep. 


3. The squirrel in the tree throws nuts down to 
her. 


4, The little girl picks up the nuts and puts them 
in her dress. 


5. She runs home to tell her mother about it. 


(L) CLASSIFYING OF STORIES 


Look over the following stories and place them 
under the right headings. 


NATURE FUNNY INDIAN FAIRY 


ANIMAL 
1. Chinese Fables 9. In Days of Giants 
2. Red Feather 10. Jungle Book 
3. Farm Animals 11. Tales of Laughter 
4. The Little Black and 12. A Doorway to 
White Lamb Fairyland 
5. How the Indians Live 13. Hollow Tree and 
Deep Woods Book 
6. Pinocchio 14. Docas, the Indian 
Boy 


7. The Wonder Clock 16. Kimoki of the Cliffs 


(M) THE PICTURE STORY AND ITS 
ENJOYMENT 


Suppose the teacher showed the children the 
picture of “The Old Woman In the Shoe.” Questions 
like these could set the stage for its enjoyment: 

1. Do you know the story that goes with this 

picture? 

2. Whocan say the rhyme for us? 

3. Can anyone count the number of children 

the old woman has? 

4. What are the children doing? 

5. Do you wish that you lived in a shoe? 

6. Does the old woman lcok tired? Why do you 

suppose she is tired? 

7. Would you like to make up some simple 


stories about these children who lived in the 
shoe? 
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Two of the boys went a-traveling on a French train 


A-Traveling 
They Went! 


(Social Studies) 


ETHEL R. 


I. JUSTIFICATION 
particular study: 
When the boys and girls re- 
turned to school in September 
they were eager to tell about their 
vacation activities; many of 
which were travel experiences. 
One or two had traveled by air- 
plane, some by bus, many by 
train; and they were still en- 
thusiastic about the thrill of their 
first train ride. Even the children 
who had never been on a train 
were eager listeners to the train 
travel accounts. Two boys had 
ridden on a French train in 
Europe. There was no doubt in 
the teacher’s mind but that this 
was the time to begin the social 
studies unit on the passenger 
train. 
II. Some of the OBJECTIVES: 
To lead the boys and girls to 
an appreciation of the services of 
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for this 


TAYLOR 


trains, busses, airplanes, and 
other modes of travel 

To help them realize the com- 
forts and conveniences available 
to present day travelers 

To give them a beginning idea 
of the source of motor power 
used by trains 

To aid them in understanding 
how dependent we are upon the 
workers connected with trans- 
porting people 
III. Methods of APPROACH: 

Discussion of the travel experi- 
ences of individual children in 
the class 

Enjoying the sound film “The 
Passenger Train” 

Watching a child trace his 
train trip on a map 

Talking about the pictures in 
a travel book 

Listening to the teacher read 
Pogo’s Train Ride 


Watching a train speed at a 
railway crossing 


IV. ACTIVITIES enjoyed during 
the study: 

Discussing what the class wish- 
es to find out about passenger 
trains 

Listing some of the questions 

Collecting materials for getting 
information as: maps, folders, 
library books, pictures, and 
school books 

Preparing a bibliography of 
travel stories and poems 

Talking with people outside of 
school 

Listening to a father (an em- 
ployee at the railway station) 
tell of his work 

Planning and taking excur- 
sions: 

to a railway station 
to a round house 

Discussing after each excur- 
sion: 

the most interesting things 
observed 

the different kinds of sounds 
heard 

other things we want to find 
out 

which ones we may learn 
about by experimenting 

Writing letters for information 
and “thank you” notes after ex- 
cursions 

Taking turns making the 
sounds of: the distant whistle of 
a train, the roar of the train 
swinging along the tracks, the 
steam hissing, and the engine 
puffing slowly. 

Reading train poems aloud 

Making up imaginative stories 
about trains and the people who 
work on them. Suggested sub- 
jects: “The Diary of a Steam 
Locomotive”, “One Day with the 
Conductor”. “The Adventures of 
a Diner”, “My First Night in a 
Pullman’’. 

Finding on the chalkboard each 
day a challenging question as: 

What keeps the train on the 

track? 

What is a safety valve? 

What makes a train go? 

What is a coupler? 

Making science experiments 
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and developing a few science 

facts as: 

By opening a small valve in 
the dome on the engine, sand runs 
through small pipes in front of 
the driving wheels on to the rails 
to keep the wheels from slipping. 

Fire makes water turn into 
steam. 

Steam is very powerful. It is 
what makes the train go. 

The light on the headlight is 
made by electricity. 

Giving a play about the work- 
ers on the train crew. 

Working out train rhythms as: 
train winding in and out among 
mountains — being parts of the 
train: driving wheels, cow catch- 
er, piston rods — engineer oiling 
the engine and ringing the bell 
— fireman shoveling coal — the 
semaphore and gates — the lift 
bridge, cars passing through — 
train going through a tunnel. 

Illustrating individual travel 
books — painting some pictures; 
making others with chalk or 
crayons. 

Learning train songs 

Creating poems or rhymes 

Constructing a train large 
enough to use a dramatic play. 

Making a station. Bringing 
electric trains, laying tracks and 
playing the work of the train 
crew — helping passengers on 
and off, loading the mail sacks, 
signaling, and making runs to 
various cities. 

Choral speaking of train 
poems. 

Planning a television show, us- 
ing the large easel painting with 
train talks by different children. 

Giving an assembly for other 
classes or the parents. 


V. Some of the LEARNINGS 
Gleaned from the study: 

Two kinds of trains are ex- 
press railway trains and local 
trains. 

An express train stops only at 
important stations. In addition 
to a mail car, baggage car, and 
an express car it has a dining car 
and pullman sleepers. A pullman 
usually has upper and lower 
berths on each side and an aisle 
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down the center. Many pullmans 
have private rooms at each end. 
A diner has tables where meals 
are served and a kitchen at one 
end. An express car carries pack- 
ages sent by express. The word 
“express” means “hurry”. So 
goods which are to be delivered 
quickly are always sent by ex- 
press. The baggage car carries 
the passengers’ baggage which 
they do not wish to carry with 
them. This is checked through on 
their tickets. 

Local trains travel shorter dis- 
tances and are usually made up 
of day coaches and chair cars. A 
day coach is made up of seats, 
some of which may be reversed. 
A chair car has chairs which may 
be adjusted for sleeping. Some 
local trains have dining cars. 

Trains are drawn by locomo- 
tives which are run by steam or 
by electricity. An electric loco- 
motive runs by electricity which 
comes from a third rail or from 
an overhead trolley connected 
with a wire through which elec- 
tricity is turned. It does not look 
like a steam locomotive. A steam 
engine runs by steam which is 
made by boiling water. The 
round part of the engine is the 
boiler. There is water in it. This 
water is heated and when it gets 
very, very hot it turns into steam. 
The steam is very powerful and 
makes the train go. You can tell 
a steam engine from an electric 
locomotive as they don’t look 
alike and much noise, steam, and 
smoke come from a steam loco- 
motive. It has a tender, a small 
car attached to the back of it for 
carrying water and coal. 

In the train crew are many 
workers : 

The conductor has charge of 
the train. Before it starts the 
engineer and conductor always 
check their watches for they 
must be just the same. When the 
conductor signals to the engineer 
he starts the train. After the 
train starts the conductor takes 
the tickets. 

Porters make up berths, help 
passengers with their baggage, 


and do other things to make their 
trip more pleasant. 

The engineer runs the loco- 
motive. All the time the train is 
going he keeps his hand on the 
throttle, which can make the train 
stop in a hurry. And all the time 
he watches carefully to see what 
the signals say and to see that 
there is nothing on the track 
ahead. 

The fireman on a steam engine 
keeps the fire burning. He 
watches a steam gauge, a round 
thing something like a clock. It 
has a hand, too, like a clock hand, 
and the steam makes the hand 
move, so that he can see how 
much steam is coming out of the 
boiler. When the steam is getting 
low the hand drops and he knows 
that more heat is needed. He 
helps the engineer watch the 
track, too. 

A railway station has several 
parts: waiting room, ticket office, 
rest rooms, baggage rooms, news 
stand, lunch room, and lounges; 
and some have movies, beauty 
and barber shops, etc. 

Among the important workers 
at the station are the ticket agent 
who sells and stamps tickets and 
the train dispatcher who keeps in 
contact with conductors of trains 
by means of telephone and tele- 
graph. He gives the information 
as to whether or not a train will 
be on time. 

The money which people pay 
for tickets goes to the company 
that owns the railroad to help 
pay for the stations, the trains, 
and the people who work in them. 

Diesel engines are used because 
they are more powerful — and 
cheaper. 

Signals are placed every few 
miles along the tracks. They tell 
the engineer whether to stop, go 
slowly, or go at regular speed. 
They work by electricity and are 
usually operated by a man in a 
signal tower. Ordinarily he has 
a large map with colored lights 
to represents trains moving along 
lines (tracks). 

When reading signs with light 
signals: 
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Green means full speed 
ahead. 
Yellow means proceed with 
caution. 


Red means stop. 

When reading signs with sema- 
phore signals: 

The arm straight out hori- 
zontally means stop. 

The arm straight up verti- 
cally means slow. 

The arm at a position half 
way between the two above 
Means go. 

Railroad ties are made of cy- 
press wood — a soft, light wood. 

Trains must have whistles to 
warn other trains that they are 
coming, and to make it possible 
for the engineer and conductor 
to send messages to each other. 
Each whistle has a different 
meaning. 

Three short whistles mean that 
the train will stop at the next 
station. 

Two whistles when the train is 
moving means stop at once. 

A long whistle means that the 
train is nearing a station or 
crossing. 

Three whistles when the train 
is standing still means back up. 
VI. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS: 

Slides: “Transportation Before 
1860’s” (29 slides), “Transporta- 
tion Since 1860” (29 slides). 


Filmstrips: ‘Railroads at 
Work” (in color); “Railroad 
Family”. 


Sound Films: “The Passenger 
Train’, “A Railroad at Work”. 


VII. STORIES, POEMS, AND 
SONGS: 

Stories: 

Beaty, John, “Modern Loco- 
motives”; Bryan, “Michael Who 
Missed His Train”; Donaldson, 


Lois, “Smoky the Lively Loco- 
motive’’; Duvoisan, ‘‘All 
Aboard!”; Farrington, “Giants 


of the Rails”; Hader, “Picture 
Book of Travel”; Hall, “Through 
By Rail’; Harter, “How We 
Travel’; Henry, Robert, “On the 
Railroad”; Hurd, “Engine No. 
9”; Hurley, Unity Study Books, 
“Trains”; Johnson, “Trains To- 
day”; Kuh, Charlotte, “A Train, 
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A Boat, and an Island’; Kuh, 
Charlotte, ‘“‘The Engineer” ; Lent, 
“Clear Track Ahead!”’; Lilien- 
thal, Sophie, “Sails, Wheels, and 
Wings”; Meigs, “The Wonderful 


Locomotive”; Mitchell, Lucy 
Sprague, “The Journey”, “How 
the Engine Learned the Knowing 
Song”, from HERE AND NOW 
STORY BOOK;; Norling, “Pogo’s 
Train Ride”; Petersham, “Story 
Book of Trains’; Pryor, “The 
Train Book”; Read, Helen, “An 
Engine’s Story”; Smith, “World 
Around Us”; Smith, E. Boyd, 
“The Railroad Book”; Storm, 
“Neighbors and Helpers”; Swift, 
“Little Blacknose”; Tatham, 
“First Book of Trains”; Town- 
send, “Railroad ABC”; Troxell, 
“On Shining Rails”; Van Meter, 


“Trains, Tracks, and Travel’; 
Wooley, “I Like Trains’. 
POEMS: 


The engine starts at his command, 
When he turns on the steam, 
And draws the train across the 

land, 
And over field and stream. 
But when it gets to where it goes, 
Along the shining track, 
I wonder if the engine knows, 
It soon must hurry back! 


Railroad Rhyme 
By John Saxe 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges; 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges; 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing through the vale, — 

Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail. 


The conductor ‘man is spick and 
span, 
He tells the engine when 
To ring its bell and spin it wheels 
To start the train again. 
He calls out loudly, “All aboard!” 
And takes the tickets, too, 
He waves his hand or swings his 
light, 
And the engine says, “Choo! 
Choo!” 

From a Railway Carriage 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 
Faster than fairies, faster than 
witches, 


Bridges and houses, hedges and 
ditches, 

And charging along like troops 
in a battle, 

All’ through the meadows the 
horses and cattle; 

All of the sights of the hill and 
the plain 

Fly as thick as driving rain; 

And ever again in the wink of an 
eye, 

Painted stations whistle by. 

Other poems: 

Baruch, “Train” from I LIKE 
MACHINERY; Fox, Florence, 
“How the World Rides’; Living- 
ston, Robert, “The Engineer’; 
Milne, A. A., “The Engineer” 
from NOW WE ARE SIX; Mit- 
chell, Lucy Sprague, “Land of 
Shining Tracks”; Tippett, James 
S., “My. Train’, 


“Wheels, Song’, “Engine”, all 
from I GO A-TRAVELING. 
Songs: 


“The Train” from SINGING 
TIME, by Coleman and Thorn; 
“Choo, Choo, Choo” from PRO- 
GRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES, 
Manual I; “The Train” from 
THE SING AND PLAY BOOK 
by Ethel Crowinshield; “The 
Railroad Train” from LYRIC 
MUSIC SERIES — Primer; 
“The Train” from SONG PRIM- 
ER by Bentley; “The Train” 
from UNIVERSAL SERIES. 
VIII. TESTS to use during the 
unit on trains: 

A. FIND THE RIGHT WORDS 
AND COMPLETE THESE 
SENTENCES: 

1. Signals along the tracks 

work by electricity and are 
usually operated by a man 


ceed with caution. 

means full 
speed ahead. 


4. Beaines to 
warn others that they are 
coming. 

5. Each whistle has a different 


used because they are more 
(Turn to page 61) 
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MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Squirrel had worked 
too hard over her fall house- 
cleaning. She had had two little 
accidents. First, she tumbled off 
a stepladder and shook herself up. 
Then, she fell into a tub of wash- 
water and got herself drenched. 
Now, she was taking a rest cure, 
in bed. 

Mrs. Goose was visiting her. 
Mrs. Squirrel really wanted to 
take a nap, but Mrs. Goose kept 
on talking. “Do you feel better 
now? When are you going to get 
up?” 

“Oh, when I have plenty of 
sleep,” yawned Mrs. Squirrel, 
hoping Mrs. Goose would take the 
hint and go. 

But she still chattered on. Fin- 
ally Mrs. Squirrel just shut her 
eyes and went to sleep anyway. 

“T had better sit here till she 
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She lifted it carefully and put it to her bill 


wakes up,” Mrs. Goose told her- 
self. “She would be so disap- 
pointed to find I had gone.” 

On the table beside the bed 
were presents that Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s friends had brought her. 
Some crabapples; a book, a pack- 
age of hazelnut tea, and a little 
white thing with a scalloped 
edge, that looked very interesting. 
Mrs. Goose peered at it. Was it 
candy, or a frosted cake? What 
it really looked like was a cake, 
or candy, she told herself. 

Suddenly she felt very hungry. 
Probably it wouldn’t matter if 
she took just a tiny bite of the 
white thing. Anyway, she wanted 
to find out what it was. 

She lifted it carefully and put 
it to her bill. Just then Mrs. 
Squirrel turned over, with a 
jounce and a sigh. Mrs. Goose 


jumped, and instead of a tiny 
bite of the candy-cake she took it 
all into her bill, mashed it up, and 
swallowed. Some of it clung to 
the inside of her bill. 

It tasted awful. Not good at 
all! “I must go and get a drink, 
to wash out the bad taste,” she 
thought, and tiptoed to the kit- 
chen. She took a lot of water, 
then came back again. 

“Hello,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
opening one eye. “I see you are 
still sitting here.’ Then she 
looked at Mrs. Goose closely. 
“What is that fluffy white stuff 
coming out of your bill? Bubbles? 
What is the matter with you?” 

Mrs. Goose said, in a burbly 
voice; “I didn’t know there were 
any bubbles —” 

“Why, your bill is all full of 
them,” went on Mrs. Squirrel. 
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“T can see them when you talk. 
Now some are dripping down. 
How do you feel? Sick?” 

‘No, I don’t feel sick,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Goose. “But I have 
a queer taste in my mouth. Then 
her goosie eyes grew wide, for 
she suddenly realized what the 
white thing must have been. A 
piece of fancy soap! Not candy 
or cake at all. And the bubbles 
were soap bubbles, that began 
when she took a drink of water. 
But of course she didn’t want to 
tell Mrs. Squirrel that she had 
gobbled her present. 

Mrs. Squirrel sat up in bed. “TI 
feel all right now; all rested. I 
am in better shape than you are! 
You are the one to be in bed, not 
me. Come right here and lie 
down. I will tuck you up, and 
we'll see if a rest cure will fix 
those bubbles.” Mrs. Squirrel got 
up and put on her long red bath- 
robe and slippers trimmed with 
peanut-shell buckles. 

Mrs. Goose didn’t know what 
to do! She didn’t want to go to 
bed, and she didn’t want to tell 
Mrs. Squirrel “I ate your soap,” 
and she didn’t want to make a 
long speech and say “Don’t fuss 
over me — it is nothing at all — 
it is not serious,” for then more 
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Bubbles came from Mrs. Goose’s bill 


bubbles would pop out of her bill 
and her friend would be all the 
more worried. She decided that 
the easiest thing to do would be 
to get into bed, so she did. She 
shut her eyes, and stretched her 
long neck out on the pillow. 

Just then Mrs. Squirrel gave 
a happy cry. “Oh, there is Old 
Lady Owl going by. I’m going 
to run out and ask her to come in 
and advise me what to do for 
your bubbles.” 

Mrs. Goose was ready to shout; 
“Don’t do that!” but it was too 
late. Mrs. Squirrel had gone. 

“Well, well,” Old Lady Owl 
said, as she came in the bedroom 
door. “I thought Mrs. Squirrel 
was the one who needed to be in 


They met Mr. Pop Rabbit 


bed.” She bent over Mrs. Goose. 
“Open your bill, and let me look 
down your throat.” 

‘How Mrs. Goose hated to do 
that! But she did, and a bunch 
of rainbow colored bubbles, like 
grapes, dropped on the pillow. 

“Hmmmmmmmm,” said Old 
Lady Owl. “That certainly looks 
like what the Animaltown chil- 
dren blow out of pipes. But how 
do you happen to have bubbles 
in your bill? It’s a very funny 
place for them.” 

All Mrs. Goose could do was to 
roll her eyes and look worried. 

“Well,” said Old Lady Owl to 
Mrs. Squirrel, “I’m glad you are 
all right, anyway.” She looked at 
the bedside table. “And are those 
presents that your friends 
brought you?” 

“Yes. A book from Mrs. Hen. 
Those apples from the Pop-Rab- 
bits. The tea from Mrs. Sheep, 
and the cake of soap from Three- 
Ducks.” 

Old Lady Owl looked. “I don’t 
see the cake of soap.” 

Mrs. Goose shivered, under the 
bedclothes. 

“Why, it’s right there,” Mrs. 
Squirrel said. “Or at least it was, 
when I went to sleep. Mrs. Goose, 
did you notice it?” 
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Oh, how Mrs. Goose hated to 
answer that question! Should 
she nod her head, or shake it? 
“Yes, I saw it there,” she bur- 
bled, with bubbles all over her bill. 

“But what happened to it, I 
wonder?” said Old Lady Owl. A 
queer look came into her eyes. 
She looked as though she wanted 
to laugh. She bent toward Mrs. 
Goose and asked: “Did you, per- 
haps, do something with that 
soap?” 

Then Mrs. Goose decided to 
come right out with it, bubbles 
or not. “Yes,” she said. “I was 
hungry. The soap looked like 
something to eat. I meant to take 
just a nip, but I made a mistake 
and ate it. Then I took a drink 
of water —” 


Luna Moth waved its lovely green 
wings and flew into the air. 
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“Now we understand about the 
bubbles,” said Old Lady Owl. 

“Oh, I am so relieved,” sighed 
Mrs. Squirrel. “I was sure she 
had some queer disease, bubble 
pox, or something like that.” | 

They laughed. 

Mrs. Goose got out of bed. 
Now I am going to wash out my 
bill — well. Mrs. Squirrel, I’m 
sorry I ate your present. I’ll get 
you another, just like it.” 

“That’s good of you. But it 
doesn’t matter. All that matters 
is that you’re all right.” 

“Well, you both look pretty 
fine,” said Old Lady Owl. 

“T’m going to put on my best 
dress,” said Mrs. Squirrel, “and 
take a walk, if you will both come 


William Thomas Katydid 
And The Caterpillar 


VIVIENNE CHEWNING 


W Thomas Katydid 
sat in the top of the little sweet 
gum tree which grew in the very 
middle of the meadow. “Katy did, 
Katy didn’t, she did, she didn’t,” 
he sang. 

William Thomas was very hap- 
py, for he was calling to little 
Susie Katydid and he knew she 
could hear him, for on a still 
night, his song could be heard 
for a quarter of a mile. 

“Katy did, Katy didn’t, she 
did, she didn’t,” he sang again, 
and then he hushed and listened 
with his two little ears which 
were in his front legs. 

“Why do you make so much 
noise,” a little voice complained. 
“You’ve been calling “Katy did, 
Katy didn’t this whole evening 
and I’m tired of listening to you.” 

William Thomas was so sur- 
prised he almost fell off the leaf 
that he was sitting on. 

Looking behind him, he saw a 
little green caterpillar eating 


with me. The fresh air will do 
me good.” 

“If you don’t mind, I'll hold 
my bill wide open,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “The fresh air will do it 

“Hold it as wide open as you 
wish,” said Old Lady Owl. ‘Your 
friends will just think you are 
laughing.” 

They met Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 
“Hello,” he said. “Mrs. Squirrel, 
it’s good to see you again. Are 
you all over your troubles?” 

“Yes, and I’m all over my bub- 
bles,” said Mrs. Goose. Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit looked surprised but she 
didn’t explain. She was in a 
hurry to turn off at the next 
corner, and buy that candy-cake 
of soap. 


away as hard as she could on one 
of the green leaves of the sweet 
gum tree. 

“Did you speak to me Little 


Caterpillar?” 
asked. 

“Yes I did, the caterpillar said. 
“T’m tired of hearing your noise.” 

“My noise!” William Thomas 
said indignantly, “That’s not 
noise. That’s singing.” 

“It’s not,” the caterpillar said 
crossly. You’re rubbing your 
wings together, and that’s not 
singing.” 

“Well, it’s the way Katydids 
sing,” William Thomas said. “We 
have a scraper on one wing and 
a file on the other, and we rub 
the scraper over the file and that 
makes our song. 

“It’s a silly way to sing,’ the 
caterpillar said, and started eat- 
ing again, and as she ate little 
caterpillar tears began to fall on 
the sweet gum leaf under her. 

William Thomas blinked. 
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“What are you crying for?” he 
asked. 

The little caterpillar began eat- 
ing faster than ever. “I’m crying 
because I’m the most unhappy 
caterpillar in the whole wide 
world,” she sobbed. 

William Thomas felt sorry for 
the little caterpillar even if she 
had been so cross. “What makes 
you so unhappy?” he asked. 

“Because I haven’t any wings,” 
the caterpillar sobbed. “You have 
wings, everybody has wings — 
everybody but me.” 

William Thomas tried to think 
of something to say that would 
make the little caterpillar happy. 
“You’re a pretty caterpillar,” he 
said. “Those are very pretty red 
spots all over you, and that’s a 
very handsome gold stripe on 
your side.” 

“But I can’t do anything but 
sit on a leaf and eat,” the cater- 
pillar said, “And I want to fly 
away and see the world. It’s no 
fun staying here,” and she began 
to sob again. 

William Thomas didn’t know 
what to do. He started to rub 
his wings together, but remem- 
bered just in time that the little 
caterpillar didn’t like to be sung 
to. Now what could he do to 
cheer up the saddest little cater- 
pillar in the whole wide world? 

“Well, well, what an unhappy 
little caterpillar,” a soft voice 
said. 

William Thomas looked around 
in surprise, and then his eyes got 
bigger and bigger. There on a 
branch near by, sat the loveliest 
creature he had ever seen. 

“My,” he gasped, “Who are 
you?” 


Up in the sky 
Is a fleecy, white cloud, 


Where I’d like to lay my head. 


Down I should sink 
In their fluffy soft folds 


Like one does in a feather bed! 
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“T’m Lady Luna Moth,” the 
lovely creature said, “and I won- 
dered why the little caterpillar is 
so unhappy.” 

“She’s unhappy because she 
hasn’t any wings, and she wants 
to fly away to see the world,” 
William Thomas explained. 

“Oh my, how funny,” Lady 
Luna Moth said, and she laughed 
and laughed. 

“I don’t think you’re very po- 
lite,” William Thomas said. 

Lady Luna Moth stopped laugh- 
ing. “Oh, please forgive me,” she 
said, “But it really is funny. For 
you see, some day Little Cater- 
pillar will have wings. She is go- 
ing to turn into a Luna Moth like 
me.” 

William Thomas’ eyes blinked 
in astonishment. “A moth like 
you?” he gasped. 

Lady Luna Moth nodded. 

William Thomas turned and 
looked at the little caterpillar, 
and he had to smile. Never before 
had he seen such an astonished 
looking caterpillar. 

“A moth like you?” the little 
caterpillar echoed. 

Lady Luna Moth nodded again. 

“And will I have lovely pale 
green wings with yellow edges 
on them like yours?” 

“You will,” Lady Luna Moth 
agreed. 

“May I have them right now?” 

Lady Luna Moth smiled. “No,” 
she said, “You will have to eat 
and eat until you grow nice and 
fat. You will shed your skin 
several times, and finally you will 
make yourself a little bed out of 
a leaf and sleep in it all winter.” 

“How will I know when it’s 
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Far, far away 


time to make myself a little bed?” 
the caterpillar asked. 

“That’s a funny thing,” Lady 
Luna Moth said. “You just feel 
inside yourself that it’s time.” 

“That is funny,” William 
Thomas said. 

“And how will I know when 
to wake up?” the little caterpillar 
asked eagerly. 

“You'll. know,” Lady Luna 
Moth said, “for while you’re 
sleeping you will be turning into 
a moth. When you’ve gotten 
your wings and legs and every- 
thing, you’ll wake up.” 

“Oh, how wonderful,” the little 
caterpillar gasped. “Can I do it 
right now.” 

“Don’t you remember I told 
you that you had to eat and eat 
first ?” 

“Oh, of course,” the little cater- 
pillar said. “So will you please 
excuse me. I’ve got to get busy 
with my eating.” And the little 
caterpillar started eating on the 
sweet gum leaf as fast as her 
little jaws would go. 

“She won’t cry any more,” 
William Thomas said. 

“No, she’ll be too busy eating,” 
Lady Luna Moth agreed, and 
waving her lovely green wings, 
she flew up into the air, “Good- 
by,” she called. 

“Good-by,” 
answered. 

The little caterpillar didn’t 
stop eating long enough to say 
anything. 

William Thomas looked over 
the moon swept meadow. Now 
where could Susie be? “Katy did, 
Katy didn’t, she did, she didn’t,” 
he sang. 


William Thomas 


I should sail for a day 


Up for a mile, 


With the bright blue sky overhead ; 


And then, for awhile, 


I’d ride on my deep feather-bed! 
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A VISIT TO UNCLE JOE’S FARM 


FROM THE BACK ZEEE. “CAN You RIDE ouT To 
FARM WITH US ? ASKED a Me GIVING US A SURPRISE 
é 
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Fringe-Foot 
The Sand Lizard 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Wuen Fringe Foot woke, he 
was hungry. He had napped be- 
neath a blanket of warm sand. 
But now it felt cooler. He poked 
his pointed head out. 

He blinked. There was sand 
in his eyes, but he brushed it 
away with the smooth side of one 
long hind toe. 

Yes, the sun had set. Long 
spokes of color rayed across the 
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sky. The Mexican desert lay 
red and yellow with wild flowers. 

What meant more to Fringe 
Foot, the lizard, was the bugs 
and beetles that he saw racing 
along the sand. 

Quick as a flash, he burst from 
the sand dune and went racing 
after them. — Um! That was a 
tasty one. He caught another, 
and another, and another, and 
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Fringe-foot raced off on his hind legs. (small sketch shows detail of hind foot.) 


swallowed it. 

A moving shadow passed over- 
head. Fringe Foot shook with 
fright. He knew what that was. 
It was a hungry hawk. And the 
great bird was looking straight at 
him. 

Fringe Foot made a dive into . 
the slope of the nearest sand 
dune. And there he waited, and 
waited, and waited till he thought 
the hungry hawk must have gone. 
Then he poked his head out, 
blinked the sand from his eyes, 
and looked. Yes, the bird had 
gone. 

For awhile the little sand col- 
ored lizard lay motionless. Even 
that snake that lay coiled in the 
shade of the cactus could not have 
seen him. But the snake was too 
near. 

Fringe Foot gave a leap, and 
ran on his long hind legs. Was 
the snake after him? The lizard 
had something that anyone might 
have thought were eyes in the 
back of his head. They were spots 
just where eyes would have been. 
They were large scales, each with 
something like the lens of an eye, 
but he couldn’t see much with 
them. Yes, the snake was after 
him! 

Now he had to let his front 
feet down, to keep his balance. 
Then he was off again, racing on 
his hind legs. The lizard had 
fringes along his feet that made 
his long feet wider. These helped 
him to keep from sinking ankle 
deep into the soft sand. One toe 
on each hind foot was extra long. 
That was a help in digging. And 
as he saw the snake just behind 
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him, he made a dive. He slid 
under a thorn bush, lying flat. 
Had he not been so small, the 
thorns would have cut him. 


The snake was so large the 
thorns cut its back, and it gave 
up the chase. No five-inch lizard 
was worth getting all cut up. 


Now Fringe Foot sort of swam 
through the sand. Keeping just 
under the surface, he made swim- 
ming motions with his legs. But 
when his nose bumped into the 
roots of the thorn bush, he stop- 
ped. The snake would not follow 
him there. But why not get out 
on the other side of the dune? 
Quiet as a mouse, Fringe Foot 
swam through the soft sand till 
he could poke his nose out. Both- 
er! There was a coyote. But the 
little yellow wolf was after bigger 
game. It was after a jack rabbit. 
Fringe Foot watched, while the 
coyote ran, yelping, after the rab- 


Safeguards In Nature 


AYLESA 


ANm™ALs, birds, and insects 
are in constant danger. They are 
at the mercy of natural enemies 
and also of men who may trap 
or shoot them. But nature has 
given everything that lives some 
kind of protection. 

Camels spit. So much so that 
circus trainers must wear a rain- 
coat when working close to them. 
Humpies also use their big, heavy, 
padded feet to kick at each other, 
at unfriendly dogs, or at people. 
Another animal that spits in self- 
defense is the kangaroo, although 
it is much more likely to run 
from danger. Deers, wolves, 
cheetahs and lions also save 
themselves through speed. 

A good many animals and in- 
sects protect themselves through 
shape. Certain types of butter- 
flies fold their wings in such a 
way that they look almost like 
leaves. An alligator may be mis- 
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bit. The big jack rabbit was leap- 
ing away so fast, it would prob- 
ably escape. Anyway, it would 
keep the coyote busy. No, here it 
came, back again. The coyote had 
a partner. But this time the long 
eared rabbit leaped clear over the 
dune, and was racing the other 
way. The coyotes didn’t even 
see Fringe Foot watching from 
the side of the sand dune. 

, At last the chill of the desert 
night drove the snake under 
ground. When it got dark, the 
hawk roosted in a tall cactus for 
the night. 


Now Fringe Foot could catch 
his dinner in peace. Snap, snap, 
snap, he gulped one bug after an- 
other. He ate and he ate till he 
bulged. And how he could run, 
in his sand shoes! No bug could 
run faster. Why, Fringe Foot 
could run 15 miles an hour! — 
Till he got too tired. — His long 
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taken for a dead log. Turtles, 
tortoises and armadillos carry 
around a hard-shelled fortress. 

Some animals find safety in 
their coloring. The leopard’s 
spots fit in with the pattern sun 
makes shining through leaves. 
On a beach, sandpipers blend with 
the sand. The stripes of the zebra 
fit in so well with the grasses 
and bushes of his African home 
that he can fool his enemies. Far 
to the north the polar bear in his 
white coat looks like the snow 
around him. 

Some animals change their 
colors with the season or setting. 
In summer when a mountain 
hare is digging in brown earth 
his fur is brownish gray. In 
winter he is white. A chameleon 
changes color when excited. On 
rocks an octopus may be red or 
dark brown, but on sand he turns 
to a pale yellow. 


tail helped him keep his balance. 


At last he decided to take a 
siesta. This time he felt cold, and 
he chose the warm south side of 
a dune. Flat sided, he took a deep 
breath, closed his eyes, and dove 
in. Moving from side to side, he 
swam along under sand till he 
found a place that felt good. 


He would keep his fringed eye- 
lids tight closed. Those fringes 
were really thin scales. Till he 
got to where he could round out a 
sort of cave, he kept his nostrils 
closed, too. He had valves like 
scaly doors to close his nostrils 
against the sand. But once he 
had rounded out a cave, there 
was enough air so he could 
breathe again. He would sleep 
now till near morning. Then it 
would be time to catch some 
breakfast. — And to keep from 
being caught for someone else’s 
breakfast! 


Bull, deer and caribou defend 
themselves by antlers or horns. 
The long sharp horn of a rhinoc- 
eros is a terrific weapon. Almost 
as dangerous is the sword or 
spear of certain kinds of fish. A 
swordfish can sideswipe his ene- 
my and stun him, or bear down 
on him with his spiked nose. The 
electric eel produces a current 
that shocks any enemy coming 
in contact with it. 


Wasps or bees sting, using a 
combination of barbed needles 
and acid poison. An unpleasant 
odor is the defense of skunks, 
stink bugs and certain types of 
ants. Some tropical ants pump 
a secretion almost like mustard 
gas. When the caterpillar of the 
swallowtail butterfly is fright- 
ened it blows up a disagreeable 
scent in front of its head. 


Lynx, tigers, and cats have 
claws and the porcupine has his 
quills. Perhaps the strangest de- 
fense is that of the opossum. If 
he can not run fast enough to get 
away from his enemy he just rolls 
over and plays dead. 
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OUR BIRD FRIENDS 


THIS BIRD STAYS WITH US 
ALL WINTER 


This is a little Chickadee wearing a grey coat, 
black cap and bib. His fluffy coat of feathers will 
keep him warm even on cold snowy days if he can 
find enough to eat. You can help him find a good 
winter meal if you hang out a mesh bag of suet 
or tie some suet balls to the tree branches. Then 
he will sing his happy song of “Chick-a-dee-dee”’ ! 
for you! 


Suggested art activity: 


Helen Strimple 


A BIRD THAT FLIES SOUTH 


This beautiful little blue bird with it’s brick red 
breast is the Eastern Bluebird. Inthe Fall it flies 
south with a flock of relatives for the winter 
months. But early in the spring we can look for 
the return of our bluebird. The bluebird builds 
it’s nest in holes in the trees. Sometimes it is 
difficult for this happy little bird to find a good 
home. We can help the bluebirds by putting out 
bird houses such as you see in this picture. Mother 
and Father Bluebird will thank you for giving 
them a home by eating the worms and bugs in 
your garden. 


Talk about the coloring of these birds and about the trees where we would find each of these 
birds; about their nests and babies. Then the children might like to paint or draw from some part 
of the discussion. A discussion on flocks of birds flying south, making silhouettes of wing patterns 
against grey skies might stimulate interest in making two color designs of the various patterns and 


arrangements possible with birds in flight. 
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*“Safe by taking heed” 


BOSTON KS 
Jack-of-all-trades”’ 
@ unequalled performance 
@ new, positive position on pencil 
guide 
@ no fall-out, no waste 
@ 25% more cutting edges—clean, 
sharp points 
@ strong “‘bridge-like design” stand 
with steel rack 


BOSTON RANGER 
“King of the heavy duty 
pencil sharpeners” 
@ 3 points adjust outside 


@ heavy-duty double bearings and 
Speed Cutters assure perfect points 

© easy-locking stainless steel 
receptacle 

@ takes 6 pencil sizes—-no waste 


Send for free comprehensive school report 
on care, selection and use of sharpeners 
in schools— Booklet 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


Notes From Your 
Audio-Visual 


Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Wetcome back to another 
school year. Your Audio-Visual 
consultant certainly had a full 
summer schedule and hopes yours 
was equally productive and en- 
joyable. We had the usual num- 
ber of work shops and meetings 
and quite a happy time meeting 
so many of you in person. 


We had a very successful meet- 
ing at a work shop in West Vir- 
ginia and also one in Maine fea- 
turing a new record entitled, 
“This Land is My Land.” It is a 
perfect song for children to learn 
by rote from the record. It is very 
rhythmic and a melody that chil- 
dren will sing and hum joyously 
for a long long time. Every 
teacher who heard and sang it 
has taken it to her class. 


Another record album we used 
was called, “Song birds of Ameri- 
ca.” A wonderful narration with 
actual bird calls of many of our 
feathered friends. The album also 
contains beautiful pictures of the 
birds. One teacher told us of a 
plan that should bring real re- 
sults. She is going to use the 
record as a basis for her chil- 
dren to compose songs about the 
birds, imitating the calls and 
writing the words and music. 
Our suggestion was to use the 
tape recorder for this. 


R.C.A. has a wonderful book- 
let of helpful hints on Tape Re- 
corders that you should have. It 
is free. 


We also had a very pleasant 
time working with Milt Oakun. 


He is a young folk singer who is 
most sincere and very talented. 
He worked with Adeline McCall 
and the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Children’s Concerts this 
year. Mr. Oakun presented us 
with an album of Canadian folk 
songs that is just grand for class- 
room use. The songs are good 
and the singing is clear and easy 
enough for children to learn. 


Another accomplishment of the 
past summer was the fact that 
we had three of our own books 
published, in collaboration with 
Dr. Desmond MacMahon of Bir- 
mingham, England. Dr. Mac- 
Mahon has collected many chil- 
dren’s songs and arranged them 
for classroom singing. We chose 
a number of these, added Auto 
Harp chords and arranged them 
into three books. They are called, 
“The Musical Mother Goose,” 
“Singing Games,” and “Song- 
time.” There is an album of the 
“Musical Mother Goose.” The 
“Singing Games” are songs for 
Playground and classroom, with 
simple instructions for every 
game. We are, of course, very 
happy to report that the books 
were very well received. 


If desired, we do have informa- 
tion for you on all of the books, 
catalogs and records mentioned 
above. Just send us a card, c/o 
American Childhood and we will 
be happy to send any or all of 
them to you. 


Soon we will publish an 
interesting article correlating 
Finger Painting and Music. 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


QUESTION: I ama kindergarten 
teacher. Many of my parents wish 
they knew of a little book for chil- 
dren that would soften jealousy 
toward the new baby. Do you 
know of such a book? 

Answer: Yes, I do. A book re- 
cently published by Simon and 
Schuster (Price 25¢) called The 
New Baby. 


QUESTION: I am teaching kin- 
dergarten and first grade work 
for the first time. Can you sug- 
gest a few books or pamphlets 
that might be helpful to me? 

Answer: Kindergarten Prim- 
ary Activities, based on Commun- 
ity Life by Lucy W. Clouser, 
Lyons and Carnahan; The Horace 
Mann Kindergarten for Five 
Year Olds by Charlotte Oans Gar- 
rison, Emma Dickson Sheehy, and 
Alice Dalgliesh, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University, New York 
City; Similarities and Differ- 
ences in Teaching in Nursery 
School, Kindergarten and First 
Grade by Grace Landon, John 
Day Co. New York City; Educa- 
tion in the Kindergarten by Fos- 
ter & Headly, American Book; 
Equipment and Supplies, Nurs- 
ery-Kindergarten-Primary, Child- 
hood Education, 1201-16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


QUESTION: I am new in the 
teaching field and feel the need 
of help in dramatization of stor- 
ies. Can you give me an outline 
or suggestions? 

Answer: One of our best 
courses of study in English has 
suggested the following helps in 
dramatization: 1. The story must 
be told sympathetically and 
dramatically by the teacher. 

2. There must be a motive for 
dramatizing—to play the story 
before another grade or in assem- 
bly, etc. 

3. Discuss characters, phases and 
properties with the children. 
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4. Discuss choice of people with 
children. 

5. Division of stories into acts 
and scenes by children, 

6. Trying out the conversation— 
dramatization brings out proper 
sentence structure. 

7. Criticism of the class on re- 
sults of the dramatization. 

8. Suggesting better standards 
for next performance. 


QUESTION : Can you suggest ref- 
erence books that will give me 
help on the lives and accomplish- 
ments of the following people, 
Paul Revere, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Winthrop, Daniel Webster 
and James Watt? 

Answer: Paul Revere: Ameri- 
can Leaders and Heroes, Gordy, 
Scribners; Fifty Famous People, 
Baldwin, American; Children’s 
Book of Patriotic Stories, Dick- 
son, Doubleday. 

Benjamin Franklin: Stories of 
Great Americans, Eggleston, Am- 
erican; Four Great Americans, 


QUESTION: I am a kindergarten 
teacher. Can you please send me 
sources for helpful information 
in teaching. 

Answer: I would suggest the 
following: The Horace Mann 
Kindergarten for 5 year old Chil- 
dren by Charlotte Oano Garrison 
and Emma Dickson Sheehy, and 
Alice Dalgliesh, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 
City; Kindergarten Primary Ac- 
tivities, based on Community life 
by Lucy W. Clouser, Teachers 
College, Kansas City; Similar- 
ities and Differences in Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten 
and First Grade by Grace Lang- 
don, John Day Co. 


Question: Can you suggest a 
recent, inspirational book deal- 
ing with the cultivation of the 
mind—a book that would be fit- 
ting for a teacher discussion 
group? 

(Turn to page 60) 


(ST GRADE 


START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping .. . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


End grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . .. intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


3nd Grade and. yo 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


For samples, write to EAGLE 


703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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ho teller 


Clearing Ground 
(From Page 59) 


Answer: I would suggest The 
Mind Alive, by the Overstreets, 
published by W. W. Norton Pub- 
lishing Co., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Probably, you already know The 
Mature Mind by the same auth- 
ors. 


Question: What is meant by the 
“wide reading period”? 


Answer: We speak of the read- 
ing of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades as the wide reading 
period a wider reading to ex- 
tend and enrich experience and 
to cultivate important reading 
attitudes, habits, amd tastes. 
Opportunity should be provided 
for reading an abundance of 
relatively simple material in the 
classroom, in the library, and 
at home. Each content subject 
should add, too, to this wider 
reading experience. Every auth- 
ority has recognized the import- 
ance in these grades for pupils to 


acquire wide and rich experience 
through reading relatively simple 
material rather than to develop 
ability to read a few difficult 
selections accurately. We might 
suggest as means of increasing 
and widening this reading experi- 
ence — 

1. Supervised silent reading 
during a library period. 

2. Group reading and the dis- 
cussion of simple interest- 
ing literary selections for 
enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion. 

Interesting checks made 
upon their outside reading 
in form of book reports, 
selling a book to the group, 
writing a movie scenario 
from a story or book, furn- 
ishing endings to stories, 
etc. 

Opportunity to find in- 
formation in connection 
with the problems they set 
up in their social studies 
program. 


Independent reading peri- 
ods at home and at school. 
The interpretation and ap- 
preciation of literature. 


Question: Could you suggest a 
few good Poems on Thanks- 
giving? 

Answer: “A Child’s Grace,” 
Burns, Poetry Book 3, Rand. “The 
Pumpkin,” Whittier, Days and 
Deeds, Stevenson, Doubleday. 
“Thanksgiving,” Munsterberg, 
Golden Flute, John Day. “We 
Thank Thee,” Renwick, Pieces 
for Every Day, Noble. “Because 
She Didn’t Think,” Cary, Poems 
for the Young Child, Whitman. 
“The Squirrels’ Thanksgiving,” 
Sindelar, Poems for the Young 
Child, Whitman. 


Please — notify us oI a 2m of 
address promptly. The Post Office 
WILL NOT forward magazines. Be 
sure to give both the old and new 
addresses. 


PENCILS — 


| For FREE Sample Kit and complete information, 


LIKE CHILDREN — 


ARE DIFFERENT! 
and DIXON provides a pencil for each 


stage of the child’s development. 


BEGINNERS 
LADDIE 
MANUSCRIPT 


teachers of Primary Grades should write: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., PENCIL DIVISION—EDA-9 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City 3, New Jersey 
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A-Traveling they Went Diesel green boiler 
(From Page 17) a signal tower 
powerful and cheaper. whistles small 
. The large wheels on a train driving meaning 
are called yellow cypress 
B. COMPLETE THIS STORY: 
help keep the train on the Jack Hall, his sister, Judy, and 
track. their father and mother are at the 
. The boiler is the railway station. It is a very busy 
part of an engine. (Turn to page 62) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 


per ol which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 
school. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCLBLE COMPANY — EDA-9 


Please send free sample kit and Handwriting improvement Procedure 
booklet. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me —_ wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 
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Patented 
WITH THE 


WONDER HORSE 


The Original Spring-Suspended Hobby Horse 


Exercise is fun on The Wonder 
Horse. Its rocking, bouncing ride 
provides healthful, body-building 
exercise indoors and out for chil- 
dren 1 to 7. 
Models from $10.95 to $29.95 
Workmanship and material guaranteed 6 months 


Look for 
The Wonder Horse trademark 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


Fer over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


AL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
H Division 
Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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place. Crowds of people rush to 
and from the trains. Porters 
hurry here and there carrying 
people’s baggage. 

“Let’s buy our tickets now”, 
said Jack’s father, leading the 
way to the ticket window. “Four 
tickets to Chicago, please’”’. 


C. DRAW A LINE BETWEEN 
' EACH ONE OF THE RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES AND 
THE WORK HE DOES: 
runs the engine 
is in charge of the 
train 


dispatcher helps with bag- 

ticket agent gage 

engineer sells and stamps 

conductor tickets 

porter keeps in touch 
with conductors of 
trains 


D. WRITE ON A PIECE OF 
PAPER WHAT THIS 
TELLS YOU TO DO. WRITE 
THE ANSWERS ONLY. 


1. Name two kinds of pas- 
senger trains. 

2. When reading signs with 
semaphore signals: 

a. the arm straight out hor- 
izontally means what? 

b. the arm straight up verti- 
cally means what? 

3. By what are lift bridges 
run? 

4. Which car on a passenger 
train is the steward in 
charge of? 

5. In what kind of weather is 
the sand from the sand 
dome most useful? 


E. FILL THE BLANKS IN THE 
FOLLOWING RHYME 
WITH THE CORRECT 
WORDS FROM THE LIST 
BELOW: 


BOG to be the engineer 
And make the ................. go 
Along the ................000 that winds 

ahead, — 


And make the whistle .............. 4 
And watch the lights turn ............ 


and green, 
Or yellow — meaning .............. A 
I hope some .......... when I am big, 


blow red 
engine day 
caution track 
nice 

IX. Some of the OUTCOMES of 
the train study: 


An appreciation of the many 
different kinds of work and work- 
ers necessary to make traveling 
possible. 

Knowledge of what makes 
trains go. 

Ability to distinguish an elec- 
tric locomotive from a steam 
engine. 

Growth in expressing ideas 
through a variety of materials. 
Realization of the importance of 
planning group activities care- 
fully before beginning them. 


X. FOLLOW-UP SUGGES- 
TIONS: 

A more complete study of sig- 
nals including the construction of 
semaphores. 

Making a collection of advertis- 
ing folders from railway com- 
panies; and getting information 
from them to add to present 
learnings. 

A class train trip to a neighbor- 
ing town. 

Contrast other ways of travel 
— airplane, bus, automobile, boat 
— with train travel, giving ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 


Flowers 
(From Page 25) 


and may be decorated with the 
picture of a flower. 

As we go on up through the 
grades the vases become smaller 
and more shapely and the flowers 
occupy more space than the vase. 
With suggestions and guidance 
and observing a vase of flowers 
the children will attempt to in- 
terpret a real vase of flowers, 
and will leave the stilted formula. 

Suggestions may be given by 
the teacher for compositions that 
include flowers, such as “The 
Flower Garden,” “Children pick- 
ing Flowers,” “Children sitting 
among the Flowers.” 


A flower stand or a flower shop 
is a good subject, especially if the 
children can take a trip to see 
one or the other. 

A complete mural can be made 
of flowers in a garden or around 
a house. 

With encouragement children 
will write charming poems about 
flowers. The teacher will have no 
difficulty in finding poems on the 
subject to read for inspiration. 

Suggested titles will start, the 
children writing stories. Some 
that may be used are, “The flower 
that had no friend,” “The rose 
bush that had no roses.” “How a 
flower made Mary happy,” “Flow- 
ers for Grandmother,” “The little 
yellow sunflower that wanted a 
new name.” 

When Jean was in the third 
grade she wrote this poem: 

Once there were some flowers, the 

prettiest flowers you ever did 

see, 

And the flowers were as happy as 
happy could be. 

One day there came a boy, 

He was full of joy. 

He came with a hop, skip and a 
jump 

Until he hit his head on a great 
big bump. 

The flowers laughed until they 
shook their sides, 

And the boy said, “You should 
have cried 

For I am the boy who planted you 
out of a seed, 

The seed was as small as a little 
bead.” 

The flowers cried and cried, boo 
hoo 

And they watered themselves un- 
til they grew and grew. 

“We will never do it again,” they 
said. 

And they never did until they 
were gone and dead. 

No teacher would care to spend 
all of the art time on the subject 
of flowers, nor would she want to 
always supply the subjects for 
the children’s work, but occasion- 
ally she will want to include 
something in the program that 
has flowers as an inspiration. 
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Beauty in the Classroom 
(From Page 27) 

The right front side of the 
room can be balanced with a 
classroom library bulletin board 
following the same color scheme. 
Occasionally discarded book jack- 
ets can be arranged enticingly on 
such a board. Also a library 
reading table with colorful books 
and magazines can be placed be- 
neath this bulletin board. 

Wall murals worked out on 
butcher paper with water-colors 
or crayons are interesting. These 
colorful murals can be placed on 
the walls with scotch tape. The 
social studies lend themselves 
well for such displays. Democ- 
racy, transportation, and com- 
munication are a few fit subjects 
that can be muralized. 

Even the dull blackboard can 
be livened up with seasonal col- 
ored-chalk drawings . 

The above are a few sugges- 
tions. The ingenious teacher finds 
many ways to bring beauty to 
school. Beauty abounds every- 
where, and being conductive to 
healthful living it should be part 
of the classroom environment. 


The Webb 
(From Page 15) 

tack to another, in an attempt 
to cover the lines dividing the 
spots. We usually put the tacks 
on all the line intersections be- 
fore starting the weaving, but if 
a child prefers to build as he 
weaves it is done that way. 

The placing of the tacks and 
the winding of the web to cover 
the lines is a wonderful, intrigu- 
ing lesson in concentration. It 
also helps to make little fingers 
more flexible. Aside from the 
training in the use of paint, in 
the blending of color, and the 
use of a straight edge, an oppor- 
tunity is given to discover crea- 
tive ability along mechanical 
lines. 

It is different. Try it!! 


Designing with Paint 
(From Page 11) 
the children in all the schools. 
Each can be done with some de- 
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gree of originality. 

This is very important especial- 
ly in September. The teacher 
needs to keep in mind always that 
there are many children who feel 
as if they can not do art especial- 
ly after the age of eight. The 
teacher does not discuss this 
with children. She takes it for 
granted that all do the work as 
they do Spelling and Arithmetic. 
Certain aims stated by all give 
children a goal followed by a 
satisfaction in having the work 
O.K. eg. The checked paper de- 
sign is to cover the entire paper. 
The job is not to be given up 
until the paper is filled. This 
rule will not hold in free period 
when children pick up a checked 
paper and do with it what they 
wish. 

In the shiny enamel like de- 
signs mentioned, each presses 
hard on the colors. Again the 
entire paper is covered with color 
and each is pressed on hard. This 
is no job for a lazy child. He 
needs to work. The design is not 
shined with the cloth until the 
paper is entirely covered. It helps 
a lazy child to work to often fol- 
low a plan like the following. 
On the chalk board are the words, 
“Do as you please.” As soon as 
a child finishes the shiny design 
following the rules of the tech- 
nique his name is written on the 
board. He can then model with 
clay, use wire or read or anything 
on hand in the room. 

Often a child whose name ap- 
pears on this list chooses to make 
another shiny design. Often a 
child hurries to get on the list 
but hasn’t done the job according 
to the restrictions. Perhaps he 
put the colors on light. The re- 
sult does not shine when rubbed. 
It can not be done too quickly. 

Parents will come and say to 
the teacher, “We came from an- 
other city or school. My child 
was. never interested in art un- 
til he came here. He loves it now. 
He works at home. I had to come 
and tell you how pleased we are.” 

Or “Neither my husband nor I 
can draw a straight line. We are 


amazed at what Bobby and Karen 
bring home.” 

As the year goes on the teacher 
sees children show real: talent. 
It was not evident in September 
but as the child works, the talent 
comes out. 

“Success Breeds Success.” It 
never was more true than in art. 
We should begin the first day of 
school in September to do some- 
thing in art which can be done in 
an original manner by all chil- 
dren. By October, when Hallo- 
ween arrives the originality will 
be astounding for no subject 
stimulates the imagination more 
than Halloween if September has 
done its job. 


Health Instruction 
(From Page 18) 
4. Use the above words in sen- 
tences. 


Good Health Rules 
Exercise makes us strong and 
healthy. 
We also need quiet games for 
good health. 
We play quiet games after we 
have lunch. 
We need to wash our hands with 
soap and water. 
Germs: are so small we cannot see 
them. . 
We eat good food three times a 
day.. 
Work directions: 
1. Draw a picture about one of 
the rules for health. 
2. Write and spell: germs, soap, 
water, health, healthy. 
3. Use the above words in sen- 
tences. 
OUTCOMES 
Every child in the room ac- 
quired rubber boots and a rain- 
coat. 
Every child has a box of paper 
tissue at his desk, and uses it. 
Several children who refused 
milk have begun to drink it. 
There has been cheerful accep- 
tance of the rule for rest or quiet 
games after lunch, for a period 
of twenty minutes before active 
play. 
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Gifted Children and Art 
(From Page 7) 


that encourage wholesome men- 


tal, physical, emotional, and 
social development of gifted 
children. 


These various art projects may 
be carried out in several ways, 
either an individual’s own effort 
or a cooperative attempt with a 
leader as chairman of the project. 
This gives an opportunity to de- 
velop leadership, working to- 
gether, etc. The gifted child may 
not necessarily be good or unusu- 
ally interested in art but may be 
able to organize and put a co- 
operative effort into effect. A 
“chairman” accomplishes this 
purpose. He chooses his work- 
ers, with guidance from the 
teacher or art supervisor. 


Generally our murals are 
drawn first on wrapping paper 
with white chalk. The mural 
should be large, at least ten to 
fifteen feet long and forty to 
fifty-four inches in width. Small- 
er papers tend to cramp an effort 
and the children’s drawings will 
be too small and ineffective. Low- 
er grade children must be encour- 
aged to work “large” — hence the 
use of paper for individual draw- 
ings no smaller than twelve by 
eighteen inches, preferably 
larger. 


After the subject had been 
chosen we made individual draw- 
ings and our murals were de- 
veloped from these original cre- 
ative efforts. Sometimes a mural 
is made up of each individual’s 
drawing “compartmentized” as 
it were, to accommodate each per- 
son’s effort (Illustration 1). At 
other times a general overall 
background is established and 
the individual’s drawings added 
to it, (Illustration 2). The small- 
er mural, (Illustration 3) was on 
paper about seventy-two inches 
long and eighteen inches wide 
and is the work of one child only. 
Usually a place in the hall can be 
found for a mural if not in the 
room. 

After the chalk drawing has 
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been outlined in and corrections 
made that need to be, it is usually 
outlined with black crayon, so 
that it will not rub off as we 
work on it. Smaller children 
seldom are able to make good 
outlines with paint and brush, 
hence another reason for the 
black crayon outline. Murals, 
Illustrations 4, 5, 6 are the result 


PIG-TAILS AND 
PONY-TAILS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 

Lucy Lou has pig-tails, 
Sandra Sue has curls, 


Betsy wears a pony-tail 

Just like some bigger girls. 
Barbara wears a ribbon 

To match each colored dress, . . 
Little girls have lots of ways 
To fix their hair, I guess! 


of the entire group’s participa- 
tion and each child was able to 
make a contribution after the 
background (in these cases 
maps) had been painted in by 
the chairman and his group. 

Illustrations 7, 8, 9 — Murals 
are also handled in this way. Mrs. 
Foley’s group in Mural No. 4 
made individual black paper cut- 
outs and pasted them on. 

Stage settings require more 
supervision from adults. It is 
difficult for children to increase 
the size of the drawings suffi- 
ciently. After this has been ac- 
complished with the aid of teach- 
ers the children can paint. The 
Dutch stage setting (Illustration 
10) was made of large paper cut- 
outs and painted. The Chinese 
stage settings were painted di- 
rectly on full .sized wrapping 
paper, (three strips pasted to- 
gether that were each forty-eight 
inches wide.) 


Illustration 11 — (Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs) was also 
made in strips of wrapping 
paper. This should be heavy 
kraft paper. We use tempera 
paint. 


Miss Harvey’s movie was a co- 
operative effort, (Illustration 


12.) Each child made his own 
picture and they were pasted to- 
gether for the “strip.” The 


_“movie machine” is a box with 


two broom-stick rollers, and the 
glued together “film” strip rolls 
from one to the other. 

Illustration 13 represents each 
child’s papier mache animals and 
large barn or ark to hold them. 
Newspapers were wadded up to 
make the underneath shapes and 
strips of newspaper run through 
a paste bath were wound around 
and around until the desired 
shapes were arrived at. Legs, 
necks, etc. were done the same 
way and added with more glued 
strips (1 inch wide). When dry 
the “animal’ which looked very 
crude at this stage was painted 
and behold! our gay and spotted 
creatures emerged in bright 
colors. 


Illustration 14 — The Pueblo 
Indian Village was made by Miss 
Bloner’s fourth grade. She used 
the old sand table — leaving sand 
in. The houses were made of 
cardboard boxes of various sizes, 
painted dirt color. Sticks were 
inserted for “rafter.” The lad- 
ders were made of twigs bound 
together with string. The figures 
were made of wooden clothes 
pins, and either papier mache 
beads or round paper beads. 
Black yarn hair was added to the 
painted heads. The figures were 
dressed in bright colored ma- 
terials brought from home. In- 
dian bead designs were crayoned 
on and the material fringed by 
cutting. Feathers were used for 
head dresses. Several small cac- 
tus plants were purchased at the 
five and ten cent store, or these 
could be green paper cut-outs. 
Jars and ovens were made of 
clay. Lastly straw was sprinkled 
around which did wonders to 
create the illusion of “living.” 


These are only a few of the 
many things that can be done to 
help the gifted child. Each child 
is an individual, with individual 
needs, to be met by the wise 
teacher. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


with 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


WATER COLORS 


“The world is so full of a number of things” to be 
recorded in bold, flowing colors... clear, brilliant and 
true. Only smooth, responsive Milton Bradley Water Colors 
so well capture the spirit of youth ... For close to a cen- 
tury Milton Bradley has put the accent on youth by 
catering to the specific art material needs of our school 
children. When the best is none too good; when quality 
counts — specify Milton Bradley Art Materials to put the 
proper Accent on Youth. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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...add a gay exciting / 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April @ Firm—Though easily molded it holds its 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode form. 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun’. . . How alive, how real 
history seems as children become 
ona, thaping @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 


PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With Clay’”’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ma PHILADELPHIA 
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